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Meals  must  be  satisfactory,  or  traveling  is  unenjoyable.  u 

The  Santa  Fe  Route  prides  itself  on  its  system  of  Har-  u 

vey  dining  rooms  and  lunch  counters.     There  are  none  jj 

better.     Breakfast,  dinner  and  supper   are    served    at  !j 

convenient  intervals.     Ample  time  given  for  all  meals.  |j 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route,  !( 
411  Dooly  Block.                             Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Utah.    M 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  ^ 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

^ — ' LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

73  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429 


There's  Only 


One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


A  PEHFEGT  HOjWE  TREATIHEKT. 

DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES,  the  Popular  Catarrti  and  Chronic  Disease  Experts,  Have  Built  Dp  an 
Immense  Mail  Business  Through  Their  Different  Offices  at  Los  Angeles,  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  Dntil  today  They  Are  Treating  Thousands  of  People  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Colorado,  Hew  Mexico  and  Wyoming  Entirely  by 
Mall.  

By  means  of  their  elaborate  and  special  symptom  lists — which  are  FREE  TO  ALL  WHO 
WRITE  FOR  THEM— each  case  can  be  diagnosed  carefully  and  the  CAUSE  of  the  trouble  located, 
and  then  medicines  are  prepared  and  sent  to  the  patient's  home,  for  use,  and  twice  a  month,  or  oftener 
if  required  the  Doctors  write  their  patients  for  reports,  thus  keeping  in  close  touch  with  every  case, 
and  advising  and  suggesting  as  the  patient  progresses — until  a  permanent  cure  is  effected. 

Drs.  Shores  have  special 
symptoms  lists  for  Catarrhal 
diseases  covering  Catarrh  of 
the  Head,  Deafness,  Asthma, 
Lung  Tiouble.Stomach Trou- 
ble, Kidney  and  Liver  Trou- 
bles, etc.  They  have  Special 
lists  for  ladies  covering  all 
disease  peculiar  to  women. 
They  have  a  separate  list  for 
men  covering  all  private 
troubles — and  all  these  lists 
are  free  for  a  letter. 

Thousands  of  patients 
are  thus  cured  who  could  not 
spare  the  time  and  money  to 
visit  Salt  Lake  City— and  the 
terms  for  Home  Treatment 
are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
fS.ooa  month,  medicines  free 
for  all  Catarrhal  Chronic  Dis- 
eases— is  certainly  the  right 
fee — small  enough  for  the 
patient — large  enough  forthe 
Doctor.  If  you  live  away 
from  the  city  write  Drs. 
Shores,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
today,  and  they  will  send 
you  the  proper  symptom 
list,  diagnose  your  case  and 
advise  you  free  of  charge. 


J.  W.   DASHEM,  534  W.   THIRD   AVENUE,  DENVER. 


NOT    KBLe    TO    iA^ORIC 

For  the  last  four  years,  on  account  of  Catarrh  and  Asthma,  complicated  with  Heart  Trouble.  A 
week's  treatment  with  Drs.  Shores  &  Shores  convinces  Mr.  J.  W.  Dashem,  a  well  known  mining  man 
from  Idaho  Springs. 

He  said:  "I  haven't  been  able  to  do  any  work  forthe  past  four  years  on  account  of  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  Heart  Trouble.  I  was  sent  to  Galveston  by  a  plivsician,  but  did  not  receive  anv  benefit. 
I  have  tried  several  doctors  and  remedies,  but  never  found  any  relief  until  I  went  to  Drs.  Shores  & 
Shores,  Speciali.sts.  I  was  so  bad  that  I  could  not  walk  two  blocks,  my  heart  would  palpitate  so,  and 
would  get  so  short  of  breath  that  I  would  have  to  stop  and  rest.  I  could  not  sleep  at  all  S(«ne  nights, 
and  my  stomach  disturbed  me  all  the  time,  and  would  bloat  up  so  b.id  at  times  that  1  could  not  stoop 
over  to  lace  my  shoes.     My  nose  and  throat  would  keep  .stopped  up  with  Catarrh  mucous  all  the  time. 

"I  began  Drs.  Shores  &  Shorses'  te.st  treatment  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  now  1  fci-1  like  a  new 
man.  I  sleep  well  at  night;  my  asthma  is  gone;  ray  stomach  feels  all  right,  ;ind  niv  nose  and  throat 
are  clear.  In  fact,  I  feel  as  fine  as  silk,  and  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  way  I  lelt  when  I  went  to  Drs. 
Shores  &  Shores,  for  all  the  mines  in  Clear  Creek  County." 

[Signed.]  J.  W.  DASHEM,  534  W.  Third  Ave.,  Denver. 


In  Selecting 
Presents — 


ent  for  old  or  young. 


People  generally  look  for  that 
which  is  nice,  neat,  and  useful— something  that  will  be 
prized  by  the  recipient.     A  book  is  a  most  suitable  pres- 
The  new  home  publication  recently  isued,  entitled 


KETCHES  or 


Writtea  bv 
EDWIN  F.  PARRY 


n 


ISSIONAPY  LIEE^^ 


is  a  very  appropriate  work  for  presentation  to  a  boy  or  girl. 
It  is  also  suitable  for  a  person  of  any  age.  It  is  a  volume  of  anecdotes  from  the  mission 
fields  abroad,  and  is  filled  with  incidents  that  are  interesting  and  profitable  for  perusal.  The 
printing  in  the  book  is  clear,  the  paper  is  the  very  best,  and  the  binding  is  neat  and  hand- 
some, the  whole  being  a  veritable  Work  of  Art.  The  price  of  the  book  is  only  50  cents, 
postpaid,  and  is  for  sale  by 

GEORGE  0.  CANNON  &  SONS  COMPANY, 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS, 


In  all  the  newest  styles  and 
shapes,  you  will  find  here,  as 
well  as  Hurd's  and  Crane's  fine 
stationery  for  social  correspon" 
dence,  in  the  most  exquisite 
colors  and  texture. 

Write  for  Sampltt  and  Prictt  of  our  Wedding  Goode 
and  Fine  Stationery, 

Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go., 


11  &  13  MAIN  ST., 


SALiT  IjAKE  city 


HOLIDAY    RATES 

via 

RIO  GRaflDE  WESTERfl  RfllLOlflY. 

On  December  23rd,  24th,  25th,  31st 
and  January  1st  the  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railway  will  apply  a  rate  of  one  single 
fare  for  the  round  trip  between  any  two 
stations  on  its  lines.  Tickets  limited  to 
January  3rd.  It  takes  this  opportunity 
of  wishing  all  its  patrons  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Geo.  W.  Heiijtz, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


If  You  Want  To  Borrow 
If  You  Want  To  Invest 
II  You  Want  Highest  in- 
terest On 


wm 


GO  T0_ 


B.  H.  SGDeiiler, 

22  S.  [US!  TEMPLE.  DPP.  CO-OP. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


CASH 

PRIZES  roP 

ST0PIE5 

Suitable  tor  PublicaHon  in  tlie 

JUVENILE   INSTPUCTOP! 


The  publishers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  with  a  desire  to  encourage  home 
talent  in  literary  work,  offer  the  following  Prizes  for  articles  suitable  for  its  columns: 

For  Best  Story,  founded  on  fact,  not  to  exceed  3,000  words.  First  Prize..  ..    ^25.00 

Second  Prize 15  00 

For  Best  Written    Narrative  of    Incident,   Anecdote  or  Sketch    of    Eventful 

Experience,  not  to  exceed  2,000  words,    First  Prize 15.00 

Second  Prize 10  00 

The  competition  is  open  to  all,  and  each  writer  is  at  liberty  to  compete  for 
both  classes  of  prizes. 

Articles    awarded    prizes    shall    be    the    property    of    the    publishers    of    th 
Instructor;  and  a  fair  price  will  be  offered  to  the  authors  of  all  other  articles  sent 
in  competition,  if  they  are  considered  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal. 

Writers  should  designate  on  each  article  the  prize  for  which  it  is  sent  in  com- 
petition. They  must  also  sign  their  articles  with  a  fictitious  name  and  forward 
their  proper  name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  received  at  this  office  not  later  than  February  1,  1900. 


e 


ADDRESS. 

GE0RGE  a  GANNON  &  SONS  C0HPANY, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH. 
(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


AT  THE  STATE  TAIR,  OCFOBER,  1599, 

WE  TOOK  THE  FOLLOWING  PRIZES:  ^  ^  .^ 

For  best  Hosiery,  Utah  Yarn GOLD  MEDAL, 

For  best  Six  Men's  Suits GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  Home  Made  Dry  Goods GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  Flannes GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  Cassimeres GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  White  Blankets GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  Colored  Blankets  SILVER  MEDAL 

For  best  display  Wool   Yarns GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  Overshirts  and  Undershirts SILVER  MEDAL 

For  best  ten  Pieces  Dress  Goods GOLD  MEDAL 

BESIDBS     CT^SH     RRIzeS. 

Special  ATtention  Given  to  Orders  bv  Mail.^-^^^ 

CUXLER      BROS.      CO., 

AGENTS  PROVO  WOOLEN   MILLS,  36  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


We  have  in  our  employ  an  optician 
of  exceptional  abilities  who  fits  spec- 
tacles scientifically  and  does  not  charge 
for  examination. 


JOHN  DflYNES  &  SONS, 

JEHIELERS  &  QPTICIflllS 

CARRY  n  WELL 
SELECTED  STOCK  OE 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY 
1^  SILVERWARE. 

Suitable  Gifts  ior  Jt  Jt  ^ 

WEDDING  AND   CHRISTMAS. 

Watches     and    Jewrelry     Properly     Hepaired. 
PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE. 


26   Vlain  Street,  Opposite   Z-   C   IVL-   I. 


K66D  Nioneu  at  fiome 

By  Inaoping  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 

UTAH 


OF 


HEBER  J.  GRflHT  4  GO., 

G«nei«al  Agents. 


Nerves  and  Heart 

Are  what  do  the  work  of  life  for  the 

human  body. 

Except  by  your  sensations  you  know 
little  of  them,  but  they  are  untiring  as  serv- 
ants, sentinels  and  supporters. 

If  they  are  strained  you  falter;  if  they 
are  hurt  you  sufifer,  If  they  get  weak  you 
fail.    Are  you  aware  that 

DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN'S 
STRENGTHENING  CORDIAL 
AND  BLOOD  PURIFIER 

Is  the  most  precious  agency  known  for  itimn- 
lating  the  Heart  and  Nervous  System? 

This  is  true;  over  fifty  yearsof  use  have  estab- 
lished it  beyond  question. 

It  repairs  the  tissue-waste  of  hard  physical 
labor;  it  sustains  the  overworked  brain  and  de- 
velops the  faculty  of  thought. 

It  cures  Malaria,  Debility,  Dyspepsia,  Low 
Spirits,  Insomnia,  Poor  Appetite.  Malnutrition 
and  Stomach  Troubles  and  builds  up  the  run 
down  or  exhausted  system.    Try  it. 

All  druggists  keep  it.      50c.  and  $1  a  bottle. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


Cb(  Juvenile  Tnsmictor 

vol..  XXXV,  BEGINNING  JANUARY  I,  I9OO. 


GEORGE     Q.     CKNNON.     EDIXQR, 


D 


N  all  its  departments,  the  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR,  now  about  to 
enter  upon  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  its  existence,  has  planned  and  will 
present  next  year  numerous  improvements.     To  these,  as  is  customary 

at  the  beginning:  of  a  new  volume,  the   attention   of  its   friends  and   patrons   is 

respectfully    invited. 

While  the  size  of  the  periodical  will  not  be  changed — the  present  form 
being  found  highly  suitable  both  for  magazine  use  and  also  in  its  bound  form  as 
a  volume,  provision  is  made  for  printing  any  number  of  extra  pages  whenever 
the  demands  upon  its  space  shall  make  this  necessary.  This  will  no  doubt  fre- 
quently be  the  case,  for  a  large  amount  of  extra  reading  matter  is  anticipated 
for  the  coming  volume,  notably  in  the  Sunday  School  Union  Department.  An 
important  mechanical  change  will  be  made  however:  the  magazine  will  appear  in 
an  entirely  new  dress,  the  type  selected  having  a  clean,  clear  face;  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  departments  will  be  altered;  and  its  general  "make-up"  will  be 
patterned  after  the  best  style  of  modern  magazine  printing.  Due  attention  will 
be  paid  to  its  typographical  appearance,  and  the  reputation  of  the  publishers  for 
excellent  press- work  will  be  maintained  in  carefully  bringing  out  the  best  effects 
alike  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 


Referringf  now  to  the  Literary  Department,  we  have  a  number   ° 
CiVCS  Cf  pleasing    announcements   to    make.      Beginning;    with  the  first 

number,  will  appear  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  "Lives 
V.n<JipvJ>llv>  of  our  Leaders —the  Apostles."  Each  issue  will  contain  a  hand- 
some portrait  of  one  of  the  First  Presidency  or  Twelve,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life.  This  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of  his  character,  rather  than  a 
bald  narration  of  the  incidents  and  tedious  dates  that  constitute  the  usual  biog- 
raphy. It  is  believed  that,  treated  in  this  style,  the  traits  and  example  of  Zion's 
leaders  can  be  best  brought  to  the  contemplation  of,  and  result  in  the  greatest 
benefit  to,  the  rising  generation.  The  authors  of  these  articles  include  the  best 
known  writers  in  the  community.  Each  sketch  will  be  complete  in  a  single 
number,  and  will  be  signed  by  the  writer. 

Another  feature,  for   which   extensive   preparations    have    been 

k.ln     UW>|/*l      made  in  the  way  of  illustration,  is  a  series  entitled  "History  of 

iW  tbC  the  Nations."     These  histories  will  necessarily  be  brief — it  is  not 

nations  designed  that  in  the  case  of  any  shall  the  article  run  through 

more  than  two  numbers.  Terseness  and  abundance  of  fact  and 
incident  will  be  sought  for,  and  the  pictures,  which  will  be  mide  specially  for  the 
series,  will  be  numerous.  The  series  will  treat  succinctly  of  the  various  nations 
into  which  the  Gospel  has  been  introduced,  together  with  descriptions  of  the 
people,  their  customs,  peculiarities,  sports,  etc.,  and  incidents  connected  with  the 
first  proclaiming  of  the  Gospel  and  its  general  results  up  to  date.  As  writers  for 
this  series  we  have  secured  for  each  country  described  either  a  well-known  native 
who  has  cast  his  lot  with  the  Saints  or  a  missionary  whose  experience  and  obser  - 
vation  with  the  people  he  describes  make  him  competent  to  do  the  subject  justice. 

A  valuable  article  on  Sunday  School  work,  by  one  who  has  had 

^Ullddy  great  success  in  that  cause,  and  is  besides  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 

School  our  educators,  will  begin  in  an  early  number.     It  tells  in  great  de- 

DlSCJDlinC       *^*^  ^^^  ^^  ^  "^^^^  interesting  manner  all  the  steps  in  conducting 

and  managing  a  successful  School,  from  beginning  to  end;  and 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  army  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  who  are  labor- 
ing so  zealously  in  that  great  cause. 


^     ,   ,  Serials  and  short  stories  in  larg-e  number  and  of  various  descrip- 

$erial$  ,         ,      ,    ,  ,    < 

tions,  but  all  inculcating  good  principle  and  calculated  to  point  a 
good  moral,  have  already   been  secured,  while  others   will  be  ar- 
ri  ib<9  ailU  ranged  for.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  cash  prizes  for  the  most 

riClUrCS.  meritorious  contributions  have  been  offered  —the  competition  being 
open  to  all.  Bits  of  travel — always  fascinating  if  well-written — will  embellish 
the  pages  of  the  new  volume,  for  contributors  to  its  columns  now  number  those 
who  are  visiting  or  have  visited  every  continent  and  almost  evjry  country  under 
the  sun.  In  these  sketches,  the  artist,  as  has  always  been  the  case  with  the 
JUVENILE,  will  have  an  important  part. 

As  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  the 
Officii   SUn=      INSTRUCTOR  will  continue  to   devote   as   much   space  as   is 
d^V      School      needed  in  presenting  regularly  the  instructions  and  suggestions  of 
Orddtt  *^^*  ^°^^'^>  together  with  its  olfical  answersto  questions,  views  up- 

on matters  pertaining  to  School  work,  and  incidents  of  interest  and 
value  to  parents,  teachers  and  children.  In  this  respect  the  magazine  will  be  in- 
dispensable to  every  worker  in  the  Sunday  School.  In  no  other  way  than  by  a 
regular  perusal  of  its  columns  can  Superintendents  and  Teachers  keep  in  full  touch 
with  the  General  Board,  for  it  is  to  be  the  medium,  more  in  the  future  than  ever 
in  the  past,  through  which  the  Board  will  communicate  its  wishes  and  suggestions. 

We   propose  to  make  a  special   effort  in   the   line  of    poems   and 

Special  songs  for  children.     Other  features  that  will  render  the  paper  a 

(Kb  lldrClt'S      familiar  and  beloved  friend  to  the  little  folks  will  be  continued  and 

new  ones  inaugurated.     Music  will  of  course  add  its  charms  from 

time  to  time. 


CIterature. 


We  cannot   here  mention  all  whose  writings  will  find  a  place  in 
Partial    Cist      ^^^  "^^^^  volume,  but  a  partial  list  is  here  submitted: 

Edward  H.  Anderson  Orson  F.  Whitney      J.  M.  Tanner 
Of  ttlr iters,       Sophy  Valentine         Ellen  Jakeman  Susa  Y.  Gates 

Lula  L.  G.  Richards    Rosannah  C.  Irvine     Lu  Dalton 
C  W.  Penrose    John  Nicholson  George  Reynolds         Emmeline  B.  Wells 


Major  F.  A.  Grant,  Utah  Volunteers  Lieut.  Briant  H.  Wells,  U.  S.  Army 
E.  F.  Parry  Nephi  Anderson  Karl  G.  Maeser  Rulon  S.  Wells 

J.  M.  Sjodahl      Nephi  L.  Morris  John  Thorgeirson        John  M.  Mills 

John  Hayes         Horace  Ensign  C.  N.  Anderson  and  a  host  of  others 


Twice  a  month  for  thirty-four  long  years  has  the  JUVENILE 
Its  IDiSSiOtt  INSTRUCTOR  gone  out  as  a  messenger  and  friend  to  the  youth 
of  Israel.  It  feels  that  it  has  merited  the  patronage  and  good 
(lllfl  inCrilS.  wishes  of  the  community,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  vol- 
ume, it  again  asks  for  them.  We  believe  wc  offer  the  best  and 
cheapest  periodical  published  in  the  mountains,  and  as  a  guaranty  of  fulfillment 
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A  NOTED  SERPENT. 


At  first  glance  at  the  picture  accom- 
panying this  article,  every  reader  will 
agree  that  the  persons  represented  have 
adopted  a  crude  and  clumsy  way  of  kill- 
ing the  big  snake.  It  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  have  the  creature  made  fast 
head  and  tail  and  middle  by  stout  cords, 
without  having  to  drive  a  wedge  into 
its  long  body.  It  will  furthermore  seem 
strange  that  a  serpent  of  such  size,  and 
against  which  such  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  destruction  were  made,  should 
be  approached  and  viewed  and  handled 
without  fear  by  so  many  bystanders. 

All  this  will  be  made  plain,  however, 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  serpent 
is  only  a  brazen  one — not  a  real  snake 
at  all — and  that  its  destruction  is  going 
on  in  connection  with  the  tearing  down 
of  other  images  and  idolatrous  altars 
and  groves  and  "high  places,"  in  and 
about,  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusa- 
lem. The  history  of  the  event  may  be 
read  in  the  Bible  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Second  Kings,  and  in  the  29th  and  30th 
chapters  of  Second  Chronicles. 

Young  Hezekiah  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  when  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  he  reigned  twenty-nine  years  in 
the  ancient  city.  He  was  a  good  king, 
and  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
Among  other  things,  he  caused  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Temple  and  the  altars  and 


the  sacred  places,  which  had  become 
polluted  through  the  praccices  of  pre- 
vious kings.  One  of  the  objects  against 
which  he  directed  his  righteous  anger 
was  the  serpent  of  brass,  called  Nehush- 
tan,  to  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  wont  to  burn  incense;  and  this  is 
the  scene  which  the  artist  has  represented. 
For  the  origin  of  this  serpent,  we  have 
to  go  still  further  back  in  the  history 
of  the  children  of  Israel — even  to  the 
days  of  Moses,  their  great  leader  and 
lawgiver.  You  all  remember  the  mur- 
murings  and  wanderings  and  various 
experiences  of  that  people  while  they 
were  in  the  wilderness.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  spoke  against  God  and  against 
Moses,  inquiring  in  a  petulant  and  whin- 
ing way  as  to  why  they  had  been  brought 
up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  in  the  wilderness. 
They  complained  about  the  "light  bread,  " 
which  they  said  their  "soul  loathed," 
and  they  declared  also  that  there  was  no 
water.  Yet  they  had  been  miraculously 
led  forth,  they  had  been  fed  and  pre- 
served, water  had  not  failed  them  in 
their  need,  and  they  had  in  numerous 
ways  been  made  the  special  objects  of 
God's  care  and  love  and  protection. 
Even  at  the  time  they  were  doing  this 
complaining.  He  had  just  delivered  up 
to  them  the  Canaanites,  whose  cities 
they  had  destroyed.  But  the)'  appeared 
to  forget,  as  they  had  forgotten  many 
times    before,    how    good    and    merciful 
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He  had  been  to  them,   and   they  reviled 
Him  and  His  servant. 
;•*  Then     the     Lord    sent    fiery    serpents 
among  the    people;    and    these    serpents 


bit  the  people,  and  many  of  them  died. 
Brought  thus  to  a  fresh  realization  of 
God's  wrath  and  His  power,  they  did  as 
they  usually  did  in  such  cases — appealed 
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to  Moses  to  pray  to  the  Lord  in  their 
behalf  and  to  intercede  for  them.  And 
although  they  had  sinned  in  speaking 
against  Moses  and  against  the  Lord,  yet 
when  they  acknowledged  their  fault 
Moses  did  as  they  desired  and  prayed 
for  the  people.  And  the  Lord  was  for- 
giving also,  for  He  said  to  Moses: 
"Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it 
upon  a  pole:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  lie 
looketh  upon  it,  shall  live."  "And," 
continues  the  record,  "Moses  made  a 
serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole, 
and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the 
serpent  of  brass,  he  lived." 

It  appears  that  this  serpent,  which 
was  made  for  Israel  for  a  proper  and 
worthy  purpose  and  given  as  a  visible 
sign  and  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
Almighty,  was  carried  about  by  the 
people  during  the  remainder  of  their 
journeyings,  and  finally  found  a  place  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hezekiah 
was  of  the  ninth  generation  in  descent 
from  King  Solomon,  and  prior  to  his 
ascending  the  throne,  the  spirit  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  image  as  first  instituted 
had  been  departed  from.  Hence  it  was 
that  when  he  began  his  assault  upon  the 
objects  and  the  practices  which  had 
become  offensive  to  the  Lord,  this  re- 
minder of  God's  kindness  to  their  fore- 
fathers when  they  wandered  in  the  wil- 
derness met  the  same  destruction  as 
many  other  objects  which  had  not  the 
merit  of  its  claim  upon  their  gratitude 
and  remembrance. 


HOW  SUSANN/KH  COLLINSWOfVTH 
CHANGED. 


Susannah     Coi.linsworth     was    not    a 
pretty    girl.      Even    her  mother    and  her 


own  little  looking-glass  admitted  that 
fact  quite  frankly.  Sometimes  her  play- 
mates made  fun  of  her  for  being  so 
homely.  Then  Susannah  would  run 
home  crying.  Her  mother  would  try  to 
soothe  her,  saying  that  if  she  was  good 
she  would  be  beautiful.  Her  looking- 
glass  didn't  even  do  that  much.  It  just 
made  faces  at  her  when  she  cried,  and 
told  her  more  plainly  than  ever  what  an 
ugly  thing  she  was.  She  wanted  to  be 
pretty.  She  envied  the  girls  that  had 
pink  and  white  faces  and  wavy  hair. 
She  told  her  looking-glass  pettishly  that 
it  wasn't  her  fault  if  she  wasn't  pretty, 
she'd  be  so  if  she  could.  And  then  the 
mirror  would  frown  harder  than  ever, 
almost  making  her  cry,  it  looked  so  cross 
and  mean. 

As  Susannati  grew  older  the  frown 
deepened,  her  eyes  became  dull  and 
sulky,  her  mouth  drooped;  and  people 
said,    "What  an  ugly  child!" 

Then  Susannah,  who  often  overheard 
them,  would  say  sullenly  to  herself,  "I 
can't  help  it.      I  didn't   make  myself." 

When  she  didn't  hear  people  speak  of 
her  looks,  she  always  imagined  that  they 
were  thinking  how  hideous  she  was,  and 
she  tried  to  keep  out  of  their  way  so  that 
they  could  not  see  her.  She  never  went 
out  in  company  if  she  could  help  her- 
self, and  always  ran  and  hid  when  her 
mother  had  calleis.  She  rarely  confided 
in  her  looking-glass  now,  for  she  got  no 
sympathy  from  it.  And  her  mother  was 
just  about  the  same.  She  was  always 
saying  to  Susannah  that  if  she  would 
smile  instead  of  frown,  she  would  be 
prettier.  There  was  little  comfort  in 
that  for  the  child,  for  she  never  felt  like 
smiling.  Shf  always  felt  cross  and  dis- 
agreeable because  she  was  so  plain,  and 
people  did  not  love  her.  At  last  she 
never  told  her  troubles  to  anyone,  not 
even  to  her  mother  or  her  mirror,  but  her 
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pillow  was  often  wet  with  tears  at  night. 
But  after  awhile  she  got  so  that  she  did 
not  cry,  and  she  told  herself  grimly  that 
she  didn't  care  if  she  was  homely.  She 
began  to  think  that  her  playmates  did 
not  want  her  to  be  with  them,  and  she 
kept  away  from  them,  thinking  bitterly 
that  she  would  not  go  where  she  was 
not  wanted — that  it  was^  because  they 
were  so  pretty  that  they  would  not  play 
with  her.  She  bad  no  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Her  father  had  died  when  she  was 
a  baby,  and  her  mother  was  always  busy 
and  had  little  time  to  spare  with  her  lit- 
tle girl,  so  she  grew  up  almost  alone. 

One  day  Mrs.  Collinsworth  received  a 
call  from  the  proprietor  and  senior  mem- 
ber of  a  large  store.  He  was  an  old 
friend,  and  often  came  to  see  them.  But 
this  time  he  came  on  business.  He 
needed  a  clerk — and  wanted  Susannah  to 
have  the  place  if  she  wanted  it  and  her 
mother  was  willing.  The  work  was  very 
light,  he  said,  and  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  girl  to 
have  a  little  money  of  her  own,  and 
learn  to  rely  on  herself  and  overcome 
her  shyness.  He  asked  for  Susannah, 
but  as  usual  she  was  not  to  be  found. 
Her  mother  was  very  grateful  for  the 
kind  offer,  and  accepted  it  gladly.  But 
when  she  told  Susannah  of  the  good 
fortune,  the  girl  said  sullenly,  "I  don't 
want  to  stand  up  all  day  behind  a  counter 
and  wait  on  people." 

Her  true  feeling  was  only  one  of  back- 
wardness; the  dislike  of  meeting  people 
and  having  them  notice  her  looks  was 
becoming  a  dread  with  her.  Mrs.  Col- 
linsworth was  deeply  hurt.  She  thought 
it  was  very  selfish  and  inconsiderate  of 
her  daughter  not  to  be  willing  to  do  that 
much  toward  keeping  herself,  when  she 
had  to  work  so  hard  herself.  But  she 
said  nothing  to  the  child  about  it. 

In     her    room     that    night     Susannah 


fought  out  the  battle  in  her  mind.  It 
was  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  between 
a  natural  inclination  to  be  brave  and 
good  and  help  her  dear  mother  whom 
she  loved  very  much,  and  an  inclination, 
which  she  had  cultivated,  to  shun  society 
and  draw  herself  away  from  everything 
but  her  bitter,  resentful  thoughts.  At 
last  the  better  inclination  won  the  vic- 
tory. She  decided  to  go  and  try  to  do 
what  was  right.  She  knew  that  it  was 
right,  but  it  was  hard  for  her  to  over- 
come her  other  feelings. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  if  she  was 
afraid  she  would  repent  of  her  good 
resolutions,  she  hurried  to  the  store. 
She  inquired  for  Mr.  Burton  and  was 
shown  to   his  office. 

"Well,  my  girl,"  he  said  pleasantly, 
"you  are  ready  to  begin  work  at  once, 
are  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Susannah,  with 
a  desperate  "do  or  die"  air.  "I  can 
start  right  in  now  if  you  want  me  to." 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  at 
once,"  and  then  her  friend  began  giving 
her  a  few  instructions. 

"Always  be  courteous  to  customers,  no 
matter  how  tiresome  they  become.  But 
I  need  not  tell  you  that.  You  are  too 
much  like  your  father  to  need  lessons  in 
tact  and  politeness,"  he  said  when  he 
had  completed  his  instructions. 

Now  Susannah  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
born tact  and  courtesy,  but  she  did  not 
know  it.  She  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
there  was  anything  beautiful  in  her 
nature.  "That's  a  slur  at  me  for  not 
smiling  and  acting  all  the  time  as  if  I 
was  tickled  to  death,"  she  thought. 

Mr.  Burton  was  anxious  to  have  her 
feel  at  home  and  enjoy  her  work,  so  he 
took  her  out  to  the  other  girls  himself 
and  introduced  her  to  them,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  his. 
The}'  all  looked  at   the  strange  girl  curi- 
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ously.  It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
proprietor  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  a 
clerk.  She  didn't  enjoy  their  curious 
glances,  and  she  showed  that  she  didn't 
plainly. 

The  first  week  of  her  work  WuS  very 
hard  indeed  for  the  poor  girl.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  firmly  that  she  would 
not  give  up,  or  else  she  would  have  gone 
home  after  the  first  hour,  never  to  re- 
turn. She  thought  that  the  other  girls 
did  not  care  to  be  friendly,  and  so 
treated  them  as  she  had  done  her  play- 
mates long  before.  She  didn't  give  them 
a  chance  to  snub  her;  she  snubbed  them 
first.  She  repulsed  all  their  friendly  ad- 
vances. They  thought  that  she  was  stuck 
up  and  disagreeable  and    left  her  alone. 

One  day  Mr.  Burton  sent  for  her  to  go 
into  his  office.  The  girls  thought  that 
she  was  going  to  be  sent  away.  And 
Susannah  herself  trembled.  Between 
the  department  and  the  office  her  .mind 
was  very  busy.  She  thought  she  could 
not  bear  the  disgrace  of  being  dis- 
charged; she  would  humble  herself  and 
ask  him  to  let  her  stay  and  try  again.  It 
required  all  her  courage  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  this,  for  she  was  not  used  to 
humbling  herself  nor  to  asking  for  favors. 

She  felt  almost  light-hearted  when  Mr. 
Burton  said,  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way, 

"Susannah,  I  want  you  to  help  me  in 
here  this  afternoon  if  you  will.  Miss 
Cross  has  had  to  go  home  on  account  of 
illness,  and  I  know  of  no  one  'who  can 
take  her  place  for  a  few  hours  as  well  as 
you  can.      You  don't  mind,  do  you?" 

"No,  sir,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  do 
it,"   answered  the  girl,   smiling. 

Mr.  Burton  looked   at   her  keenly. 

"I  never  saw  you  smile  before,  Susan- 
nah," he  said.  "You  looked  like  your 
father  then.  He  was  always  pleasant 
and  kind,  but  he  seldom  smiled.     When 


he  did  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world 
brightened.  He  was  a  very  noble  man, 
my  dear,  and  I  believe  that  his  little 
girl  could  be  like  him  if  she  tried." 

Susannah's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
didn't  quite  know  the  reason,  but  she 
wanted  to  cry.  Perhaps  it  was  the  affec- 
tionate tone,  or  the  thought  that  there 
might  really  be  something  good  in  her. 
She  turned  away  and  bent  over  the 
papers. 

For  several  hours  Susannah  worked, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  her  employment. 
Mr.  Burton  had  gone  into  the  front  office 
and  closed  the  door  between.  It  had  not 
latched  and  had  blown  open  again;  but 
she  did  not  notice  it;  nor  did  she  know 
that  any  one  had  entered  the  front  office 
till  she  heard  her  name.  It  was  Mrs. 
Burton   speaking. 

"But  Susannah  is  such  a  disagreeable 
girl.  Not  a  bit  like  her  mother,  who  is 
always  merry  and  bright.  She  makes 
herself  positively  ugly,  frowning  so 
much  and  looking  so  sour.  I  couldn't 
bear  to  have  her  around  me,  looking 
like  a  thundercloud  all  the  time." 

Then  Mr.  Burton  spoke.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  his  little  friend  was  in  the 
next  room. 

"It  is  very  unfortunate,"  he  said, 
"that  she  should  get  into  such  a  bad 
habit.  It  will  ruin  her  for  life.  She 
shuts  out  everything  beautiful  from  her, 
and  shuts  in  everything  in  her  own 
nature  that  is  good  or  lovable.  But  you 
really  do  her  an  injustice.  She  has 
naturally  a  strong,  sweet  disposition, 
just  like  her  father.  He  was  always 
grave  and  quiet,  but  was  one  of  the  best 
men  I  ever  knew.  Susannah  is  very 
like  him,  and  if  she  only  knew  it,  has 
a  beautiful  soul.  But  the  poor  child 
imagines  that  she  is  ugly  and  that  no- 
body likes  her  because  of  that,  and  it 
makes  her  shy  and  disagreeable." 
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"Well,"  answered  his  wife,  "some- 
one ought  to  tell  the  girl  in  plain  lan- 
guage that  she  has  no  one  to  thank  for 
her  ugliness  but  herself.  It's  the  soul 
shining  through  the  face  that  makes  one 
beautiful.  She's  not  so  bad  looking  if 
she  would  only  smile  instead  of  frown." 

Susannah  remembered  having  heard 
her  mother  say  that  same  thing  to  her 
often.  Then  she  had  listened  in  irrita- 
tion;  now,  in  deep  shame   and    remorse. 

"Suppose  that  you  tell  her,  then,  my 
dear,"   said  Mr.  Burton. 

"Not  I,"  replied  his  wife,  laughing. 
"I'm  frightened  to  death  of  the  young 
lady." 

A  moment  later  she  left  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Burton  came  toward  the  inner  office. 
He  was  whistling  softly.  He  stopped 
suddenly,  with  his  mouth  still  puckered, 
when  he  saw   Susannah. 

"I'm  glad  that  you  said  what  you  did, 
Mr.  Burton,  '  she  said,  seeing  his  em- 
barrassment. "I  didn't  mean  to  listen, 
but  I  couldn't  help  hearing,  and  I'm 
glad  that  I  did.  I  never  thought  about 
myself  in  that  way  before.  I  thought 
that  1  was  ugly  and  I  never  tried  to  be 
anything  else.  But  I'm  going  to  try 
now  to  be  1  ke  my  father.  Do  you  think 
that  I  can?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  Susannah,"  said  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, heartily.  "And  you  can  become  all 
that  God  would  have  you, — a  true  wo- 
man,— amiable,   unselfish   and  virtuous." 

"I'll  try  to  be  that,  Mr.  Barton.  I'll 
begin  by  looking  pleasant  and  making 
people  like  me.  That  is  what  Mother 
has  always  tried  to  teach  me,  but  I 
would  not  learn.  I'm  going  to  change 
now  and  be  good  and  happy." 

The  frown  was  gone  from  her  face,  her 
eyes  brightened  with  a  new  hope  and 
courage;  and  as  she  left  the  office  with 
her  head  erect  and  a  firm,  quick  step, 
Mr.  Burton  said  to  himself: 


"  She  got  just  what  she  needed,  and  she 
will  make  a  woman  after  all.  It'll  be 
mighty  hard  for  her  to  overcome  her  old 
habits,   but  she's  got  the    grit  to  do  it." 

R.    C.  I. 
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CHAPTER      IV. 

While  in  the  village  of  Abdul  Kharab 
we  counted  more  than  twenty  families  of 
storks.  To  see  these  birds  come  home 
loaded  with  food  for  their  young  and  to 
see  them  feed  them  and  protect  their 
nest  from  strangers  or  robbers  was  a 
pleasing  pastime  for  awhile.  We  were 
amused  by  asking  questions  as  to  how 
long  the  birds  were  in  hatching  and  rais- 
ing their  young.  Most  of  the  people 
would  say  they  did  not  know,  and  would 
look  in  astonishment  at  a  person  for  ask- 
ing such  foolish  questions.  They  never 
think  of  studying  the  habits  of  any  ani- 
mal or  bird;  and  if  you  tell  them  any- 
thing you  may  know  of  such  matters 
they  will  not  believe  it,  if  it  is  at  all 
contrary  lo  their  superstitions. 

The  people  of  this  place  believe  that  a 
lake  in  the  vicinity  is  inhabited  by  a 
water  cow.  No  one  has  ever  seen  it, 
though  the  lake  is  nowhere  more  than 
one  mile  wide,  and  in  the  winter  it  is 
completely  frozen  over.  But  to  convince 
them  that  they  are  mistaken  is  impossi- 
ble. It  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  the}  can  hear 
it  bellow.  It  is  a  bird  which  makes  this 
peculiar,  hoarse  sound  during  its  breed- 
ing season.  We  heard  it  a  number  ot 
times,  and  by  observing,  one  could  easily 
hear  the  female  bird  responding  to  the 
deep,  mellow  voice  of  the  male.  I  told 
them  of  this,  but  they  laughed  at  me;  they 
knew  better;  they  insisted  that  it  was  a 
cow. 
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About  sundown  our  landlady  appeared. 
She  had  been  off  killing  a  kid,  and 
brought  home  the  hide.  She  at  once  set 
about  to  prepare  a  meal.  She  seemed 
good  natured  about  it,  and  without 
troubling  herself  about  details,  she  and 
the  pet  baby  bo}'  began  roiling  dough  for 
flat-bread.  I  feared  it  would  spoil  my 
appetite  if  I  saw  how  the  meal  was  pre- 
pared, so  I  went  out.  But  Brother  Sher- 
inian,  who  had  had  the  misfortune  on 
the  wa}'  to  fall  into  a  stream  of  water, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  our  crowd, 
was  forced  to  sit  by  the  fire  to  dry  his 
clothes,  and  see  the  whole  procedure.  I 
asked  the  Turk  if  he  could  not  hang  out 
his  clothes  to  dry. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  he,  "some  one  might 
at  once  walk  off  with  them!" 

Supper  was  ready  just  at  dark.  By  the 
dim  light  of  the  fire  in  the  smoky  old 
fireplace  the  pearl  wheat  and  fried  eggs 
for  supper  all  looked  well,  and  tasted 
well,  too. 

We  had  hardly  finished  our  meal  be- 
fore orders  came  from  Corporal  Omer 
that  we  were  to  move  up  town  to  their 
lodgings  on  the  top  of  a  house.  The 
reason  for  moving  us  was  that  it  was 
better  and  fresher  in  the  open  air  than  in 
the  house.  We  did  not  object,  and  obeyed 
without  a  word. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  Malatia, 
the  place  to  which  we  were  sent  as  pris- 
oners. Here  the  weathei  was  quite 
warm.  Like  most  of  the  roomers,  we 
slept  out  on  the  veranda  to  escape  the 
vermin  that  infest  these  old  khans  We 
were  in  a  very  pleasant  climate,  where 
grapes,  peaches,  apricots  and  such  fruits 
mature  well.  Cherries  were  ripe,  and 
for  ten  cents  we  got  enough  to  feast  on 
and  some  to  spare. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  chief  of  po- 
lice called  and  told  us  that  all  was  over 
and  that  we  could  soon  go.      In    a  short 


time,  he  said,  he  would  send  for  us  and 
our  books  and  passes  would  be  returned. 
We  thanked  him  and  then  awaited  re- 
sults with  some  suspense.  At  length  an 
officer  appeared  and  notified  us  that  we 
were  wanted  by  the  chief  of  police. 
When  we  called  upon  him  he  asked  me 
it  I  was  satisfied,  and  if  we  were  treated 
right.  To  this  we  could  only  answer 
Yes,  and  thank  him  and  his  assistants. 
After  returning  to  us  all  our  books,  etc., 
we  were  permitted  to  leave  in  peace. 
From  Malatia  we  went  to  Sevas. 

At  Sevas  a  change  was  noticed.  The 
tow.n  is  quite  large,  and  in  large  places 
more  liberty  is  granted.  The  Armenians 
are  no  better-  off  politically,  but  they 
have  better  work,  and  they  are  in  good 
grain-producing  quarters,  so  that  as  a 
rule  they  live  better.  The  city  has  prob- 
ably sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  That 
it  was  of  some  importance  in  the  day  of 
Persian  rule  can  be  proved  by  Persian 
architecture  yet  in  fairly  good  condition. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  a  feast 
to  which  we  were  invited  by  a  Turkish 
friend.  We  sat  cross-legged  around  a 
table  upon  which  was  a  large  platter 
containing  a  whole  lamb  cooked  with  the 
head,  feet,  tail  and  all  intact.  It  was 
stuffed  with  rice  and  other  things.  We 
were  invited  to  help  ourselves.  But  how 
shoidd  we  begin?  There  were  no  knives 
nor  forks  at  hand;  the  Turks  do  not  use 
such  things.  After  looking  at  the  pre- 
pared lamb  for  a  moment,  our  host  took 
hold  and  began  tearing  the  flesh  off  in 
strips  with  his  fingers.  It  was  expected 
as  a  matter  of  politeness  that  we  should 
praise  the  food.  Brother  Sherinian  could 
do  this  in  good  style,  as  he  enjoyed  it. 
I  too  was  expected  to  say  something 
complimentary  about  it,  which  I  did, 
though  not  very  willingly.  After  the 
dinner  was  eaten  the  table  was  cleared, 
and  a  large  bowl  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
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ter.  Each  guest  in  turn  then  washed 
his  hands  over  the  bowl  by  having  water 
poured  on  them  b)'  the  servant.  A  wash- 
ing is  needed  after  eating,  having  picked 
bones  in  dog-fashion. 

From  Sevas  we  went  to  Zara.  Heie 
we  were  most  affectionately  received  by 
the  Saints.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  a 
perfect  stream  of  visitors  came  to  bid 
us  welcome.  Eleven  years  ago  I  arrived 
in  Zara,  and  in  three  days'  stay,  I  bap- 
tized Brother  Nishan  and  his  father-in- 
law.  Their  united  labors  had,  with  the 
blessings  of  God,  made  a  Church  of 
twenty  honest,  faithful  Saints.  As  I  had 
come  to  visit  and  comfort  the  Church 
at  Zara  I  remained  there  about  two 
weeks. 

Zara  is  not  a  large  place  but  it  is  very 
old  and  is  among  the  filthiest  places 
that  I  have  seen. 

The  grain  around  this  place  looked  well. 
The  farmers  expected  a  good  )'ield,  yet 
the  best  of  it  would  not  exceed  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.  The  government 
claims  a  tenth  of  all  crops  grown,  as 
a  tax,  besides  a  property  tax.  The 
people  would  be  pleased  if  the  govern- 
ment would  collect  this  tax  itself;  but 
the  custom  here  is  to  farm  the  taxes  out. 
This  means  that  the  highest  biddf  r  f;ets 
the  collecting  of  taxes  of  a  village.  The 
tax  collector  is,  of  course,  supposed  to 
be  limited  by  law  in  making  collections, 
but  such  restrictions  are  often  disre- 
garded. This  then  means  that  the  peo- 
ple have  nearly  all  their  earnings  ex- 
torted from  them  by  the  tax-gatherer. 
The  practice  differs  according  to  locality. 
In  the  interior  it  is  the  worst,  and  where 
outside  influences  prevail  it  is  not  so 
bad.  A  man  is  not  allowed  to  remove 
his  grain  when  threshed  until  the  tax- 
gatherer  has  been  around  and  taken  his 
portion.  If  there  be  any  other  tax  un- 
collected    the     tax-gatherer     refuses     to 


measure  the  grain  until  the  whole  tax  is 
paid  in  cash.  If  the  farmer  refuses,  the 
collector  leaves  and  goes  to  the  next 
man,  and  the  obstinate  one  may  remain 
for  days  on  his  threshing  floor,  waiting 
and  pleading  for  the  tax  lord  to  call  again. 
When  a  young  Armenian  man  is  of 
marriageable  age  his  parents  look  out  for 
a  suitable    young    woman     for  his  wife. 


AN    ARMENIAN     PEASANT. 

When  one  is  found  who  is  considered 
acceptable,  a  price  is  agreed  upon 
whereby  the  girl  is  to  be  purchased, 
then  an  engagement  feast  is  held;  but 
the  parties  engaged  are  not  present.  At 
this  party  the  prospective  marriage  is 
talked  over,  the  two  interested  families 
and  their  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in- 
law  all  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
matter. 

In    course    of    time,    when    the    boy's 
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parents  are  prepared  to  receive  the  girl, 
the  marriage  takes  place,  and  the  bride 
is  taken  to  the  home  of  the  bridegroom's 
parents,  where  singing  and  feasting  are 
indulged  in.  The  newly  wedded  couple 
continue  to  live  with  the  young  man's 
parents;  and  when  other  male  members 
of  the  family  get  married,  they,  too,  bring 
their  wives  to  their  parents'  home,  and 
all  live  together  under  one  roof.  In 
such  cases  the  father  directs  the  out-door 
work  and  the  family  business,  while  the 
mother  directs  the  household  labors. 
The  earnings  are  all  placed  in  a  com- 
mon fund  from  which  all  expenses  are 
taken  according  to  need. 

After  my  stay  with  the  Saints  in  Zara 
I  returned  to  Sevas,  and  from  that  place 
made  a  short  journey,  visiting  other 
towns  and  villages,  and  again  went  to 
Sevas.  Here  I  at  once  made  prepara- 
tions to  go  to  Constantinople. 

I  hired  an  Armenian  to  take  me  some 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
journey;  but  before  we  started  he  turned 
me  over  to  a  Mohammedan  who  proved  to 
be  a  very  careless  and  sleepy  teamster. 
While  traveling  we  met  large  trains  of 
carts,  probably  as  many  as  fifty  traveled 
together.  Each  cart  carried  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  cord  of  wood.  The  wood  was 
pine,  oak,  oak-root,  cedar  and  cedar 
stumps.  A  load  would  bring  about 
$1.25.  This  was  earned  by  a  man  and 
teann  in  from  six  to  eight  days.  The 
wheels  of  these  carts  were  cut  out  of 
thick  planks,  and  fastened  onto  an  axle 
which  turned  with  the  wheels.  The 
tongue  and  frame  that  held  the  load 
was  in  one  piece  or  combination.  They 
never  oil  or  grease  the  carts,  hence  they 
make  an  awful  noise,  which  the  drivers 
are  said   to  enjo}'. 

On  my  journey  I  passed  through  Sa- 
mannan,  Tokat,  Amasia,  Chakaly  and 
Samsoun.        The  last     named   place    is  a 


seaport  of  considerable  importance  on 
the  Black  Sea.  From  here  I  went  to 
Constantinople,  called  by  the  Turks  the 
"Gate  of   Happiness." 

F.   F.   Hintze. 


ADMIRABLE   TRAITS  OF  THE   CHINESE. 


[Following  are  some  unpublished  notes 
for  an  article  on  the  Chinese  by  the  late 
Elder  Abraham  H.  Cannon.  They  were 
found  among  other  papers  in  a  crowded 
drawer  of  his  desk;  and  though  evi- 
dently not  considered  by  him  as  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  publication — being 
withheld  until  he  should  find  time  to  ar- 
range and  complete  them — we  are  sure 
they  will  prove  interesting  in  their  pres- 
ent state  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. — 
Editor.] 

The  Chinese  have  peculiar  ways  of 
showing  respect  for  officials  who  have 
served  them  faithfully  and  well,  and 
who  have  ruled  with  moderation  and 
justice.  A  deputation  sometimes  waits 
on  the  popular  personage  with  a  gar- 
ment composed  of  every  color,  which 
is  a  general  contribution  from  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  to  be  retained  as  a  memen- 
to of  the  occasion,  but  is,  of  course,  not 
intended  to  be  worn.  On  leaving  the 
district,  the  honored  one  is  accompanied 
by  crowds  who  follow  his  chair  or  kneel  by 
the  wayside,  while  at  intervals  along  the 
road  are  placed  tables  of  provisions  and 
sticks  of  burning  incense.  One  magis- 
trate of  Canton  who  steadily  refused 
bribes  and  was  noted  for  his  justice, 
etc.,  not  only  had  the  above  honors 
tendered  him,  but  on  arriving  at  the  city 
gates  removed  his  boots  which  were  re- 
tained by  the  populace  as  a  valuable 
relic,  and  a  new  pair  was  supplied.  This 
act    was    several    times    repeated    as  he 
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proceeded  on  his  way  and  the  boots 
which  had  once  encased  his  feet  were 
sacredly  preserved. 

A  popular  and  oft  repeated  maxim  of 
the  Chinese  is:  "To  violate  the  law  is 
the  same  crime  in  the  emperor  as  in  the 
subject. " 

The  Chinese  government  is  of  the 
patriarchal  form,  the  duty  of  parents  to 
children,  and  of  subjects  to  the  emperor, 
being  very  similar.  The  authority  of 
each — parent  and  emperor--is  almost 
supreme,  and  violations  of  parental  or 
governmental  requirements  are  regulated 
by  the  same  penalties.  For  similar  of- 
fenses against  either,  the  citizen  suffers 
similar  punishments;  at  the  death  of 
either  he  mourns  the  same  time  and 
goes  the  same  time  unshaven.  Both  pos- 
sess nearly  the  same  power  over  his  per- 
son. The  sixteen  discourses  of  their 
book  of  Sacred  Instruction,  which  are 
read  publicly  by  their  magistrates  on  the 
days  which  correspond  to  the  new  and 
full  moon,  the  duties  of  children  to  par- 
ents, juniors  to  elders  and  people  to  the 
government  are  carefully  taught.  Every 
violation  of  law  or  neglect  of  duty  is 
considered  and  described  as  a  lack  of 
filial  affection.  Mencius  has  said  :  "Were 
all  men  to  honor  their  kindred  and  re- 
spect their  elders,  the  world  would  he  at 
peace."  Rebellion  in  the  family  is  treated 
with  almost  equal  severity  with  rebellion 
in  the  state.  As  an  instance  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  punishment  is  applied  it 
is  related  that  a  man  and  his  wife  had 
beaten  and  otherwise  mistreated  the 
mother  of  the  former.  This  being  re- 
ported, the  viceroy  determined  to  enforce 
in  a  signal  manner  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  government.  The  place 
where  the  crime  occurred  was  anathe- 
matized; the  principal  offenders  were 
put  to  death;  the  mother  of  the  wife 
was    bambooed,  branded    and  exiled  for 


her  daughter's  crime;  the  scholars  of  the 
district  were  not  permitted  for  three 
years  to  attend  the  public  examinations, 
and  their  promotion  was  thereby  pre- 
vented; the  magistrates  were  deprived  of 
their  office  and  banished;  the  house  in 
which  the  offenders  dwelt  was  dug  up 
from  the  foundation;  and  a  lengthy 
special  edict  was  issued  addressed  to 
340,000,000  people  occupying  1,313,061 
square  miles  of  country.  The  first  of 
the  'four  books"  of  Confucius  inculcate 
that  from  the  knowledge  and  government 
of  one's  self  must  proceed  the  proper 
economy  and  government  of  a  family; 
from  this  government  of  a  family  must 
proceed  that  of  a  province  and  of  a 
kingdom.  The  emperor  is  called  the 
f  ther  of  the  empire;  the  viceroy,  of  the 
province  over  which  he  presides,  and 
the  mandarin,  of  the  city  which  he  gov- 
erns; while  the  father  of  every  family  is 
the  absolute  and  responsible  ruler  of  his 
own  household. 

The  ruler  of  the  Chinese  gind  the  peo- 
ple themselves  consider  foreigners  fair 
game,  and  squeeze  them  accordingly. 
Their  accidental  or  intentional  violations 
of  law  are  punished  summarily  and  se- 
verely. 

People  sometimes  hold  public  meet- 
ings to  criticise  the  actions  or  judgments 
of  a  magistrate. 

All  the  people  can  read  and  write,  and 
people  are  admonished  by  the  eighth  of 
the  sixtfen  discourses,  which  are  annually 
read  to  the  people,  to  study  the  laws,  so 
as  to  avoid  infractions  of  the  same.  One 
strong  incentive  to  every  Chinese  father 
to  educate  his  sons  is  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  liable  to  punishment  for  their 
crimes  at  any  period,  as  he  also  shares 
in  their  honors.  There  are  many  max- 
ims which  indicate  their  desires  concern- 
ing the  education  of  th<=ir  children. 
Among  these  are  found:    "Without  edu- 
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cation  in  families  how  are  governors  for 
the  people  to  be  obtained?"  "Bend  the 
mulberr}'  tree  when  it  is  young." 

Naturally  the  Chinese  aie  a  peace- 
loving  people.  The  best  evidence  of  this 
is  their  few  dissensions  during  their  past 
history.  The  building  of  their  great  wall 
indicates  that  the}-  would  shut  out  the 
enemy  rather  than  fight  them.  Tales  of 
internal  bloodshed  and  cruelty  are  ex- 
aggerated, and  while  punishment  is 
doubtless  severe  and  speedy,  crime  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Theirsacred 
books  teach  necessity  for  peace  in  fam- 
ily, community  and  country.  So  long 
have  they  lived  in  peace  that  they  re- 
luctantly seize  arms  even  in  self-defense. 
Hence  their  delay  in  war,  and  the  re- 
puted desire  to  avoid  it.  One  of  their 
maxims  is:  'Better  be  a  dog  in  peace 
than  a  man  in  anarchy." 

One  sovereign  observed  to  his  heir, 
"You  see  that  the  boat  in  which  we  sit 
is  supported  b}-  the  water,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  able,  if  aroused,  to  over- 
whelm it:  remember  that  the  water  rep- 
resents the  people,  and  the  emperor  the 
boat."  It  is  a  fact  scarcely  paralleled 
in  history  that  there  has  never  been  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  change 
the  form  of  government.  Their  internal 
dissensions  have  been  to  overthrow  some 
tyrant  or  to  place  a  ruler  of  some  of  the 
smaller  states  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Wealth  does  not  exercise  the  same  in- 
fluence in  China  as  it  does  in  our  country 
and  among  many  other  nations.  Distinc- 
tion and  rank  are  the  result  of  education. 
The  Chinese  say:  "By  learning,  the  sons 
of  the  common  people  become  great ;  with- 
out learning,  the  sons  of  the  great  be- 
come mingled  with  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple." Superfluous  wealth  is  not  common 
among  the  people.  A  man's  sons  divide 
his    property    between    them,    or    rather 


live  upon  it  in  common,  the  eldest  son 
being  a  sort  of  steward  or  trustee  for  the 
estate.  The  real  aristocracy  are  official 
and  not  tiereditary.  There  is  a  law  in 
their  penal  code  denouncing  death  not 
only  to  him  who  recommends  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  civil  officer  to  an  hereditary 
title,  but  also  to  him  in  whose  favor  the 
recommendation  is  made.  There  are 
certain  hereditary  titles  descending  one 
step  in  rank  through  five  generations, 
and  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  yellow 
and  red  girdles  which  distinguish  the 
numerous  descendants  of  the  imperial 
family;  but  these  are  not  the  real  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country,  and  are  but  little 
considered  unless  possessed  of  personal 
merit.  Public  examinations  determine 
the  real  rank  of  the  people.  These  are 
open  to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
only  menial  servants,  comedians  and  the 
lowest  agents  of  the  police  being  ex- 
cluded. Also  in  military  matters,  the 
relative  merit  of  mandarins  in  martial 
exercises  is  determined  by  examinations. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  WAY? 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  while  on  my  way  to 
Sunday  School,  I  happened  to  pass  by 
a  crowd  of  boys  who  were  playing  ball, 
and  some  of  them  were  using  very  rough 
language.  Being  a  teacher  in  the  Sun- 
day School,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  talk  to 
the  boys,  so  I  spoke  up  as  cheerily  as  I 
could,    "Good  morning,   boys!" 

Only  a  few  answfTPd,  so  I  continued, 
"It's  time  to  go  to  Sunday  School;  be 
nice  boys,  and  come  along  with  me  I 
see  you're  all  dressed  ready  for  school." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  all  but  four  of 
the  boys  had  quit  and  started  for  the 
meetinghouse;  but  the  remaining  four 
boys  declared  they  were  not  going  to 
Sunday  School  on  such   a  nice  day,    and 
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that  they  would  stay  and  have  a  good 
time.  I  tried  in  every  way  to  coax  them, 
but  in  vain;  and  was  then  led  to  tell 
them  that  if  they  persisted  in  disobey- 
ing their  parents  and  teachers  in  that 
manner,  something  would  soon  happen 
to  cause  them  to  regret  it. 

Well,  I  went  to  Sunday  School  with  a 
very  heavy  heart,  feeling  that  perhaps 
my  labor  was  in  vain.  During  the 
opening  exercises  I  poured  my  soul  out 
to  God  in  earnest  prayer  that  I  might  be 
able  to  make  some  impression  for  good 
on  the  minds  of  the  children  in  my  class. 
After  the  sacrament  had  been  adminis- 
tered I  tried  to  tell  them  of  the  great 
love  of  our  Savior,  and  the  great  suffer- 
ing He  underwent  for  our  sake.  I  never 
got  along  better  with  my  class.  The 
Spirit  of  God  was  with  us.  The  lesson 
was  from  one  of  the  Sunday  School 
Leaflets,  and  girls  and  boys  vied  with 
each  other  in  answering  questions. 

As  we  went  out  of  the  school  room 
one  of  the  little  boys  I  succeeded  in 
getting  to  school  spoke  up  and  said: 
"Teacher,   I  am  glad   I  came  with  you." 

"And  I   am,  too!"   another  added. 

I  did  not  forget  to  tell  them  we  could 
have  just  such  a  good  time  every  Sunday 
if  they  would  be  good  boys. 

One  week  later,  before  going  to  Sun- 
day School  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  On  opening  it  I  found  two  of  the 
boys  I  failed  to  get  with  me  on  the  pre- 
vious Sunday.  They  asked  if  they  could 
have  a  little  talk  with  me.  It  being 
fast-day  and  I  being  ready  quite  early, 
their  request  was  readily  granted.  So  I 
had  them  seated,  when  they  related  to 
me  their  experience  about  as   follows: 

Soon  after  I  had  left  them  the  previous 
Sunday  morning  a  couple  of  them  were 
just  about  to  run  after  us,  when  the  others 
began  calling  them  cowards  and  such 
names,  until  they  felt  they   had   to  show 


their  courage  by  remaining.  All  went  well 
with  them  for  a  little  while,  then  Stella 
Peters  happened  along.  Stella  is  an  old 
lady  that  lives  all  alone,  dresses  very 
queerly,  and  is  generally  very  gentle  and 
harmless,  but  when  crossed  in  anything 
becomes  very  excitable — a  sort  of  person 
children  should  always  have  sympathy 
for.  She  walked  as  usual  in  the  middle  of 
the  street;  and  as  the  boys  did  not  feel 
like  stopping  their  game  for  a  minute  or 
two,  the  ball  chanced  to  strike  the  old 
lady  quite  hard  on  one  arm.  This  was 
more  than  she  could  stand,  and  she  be- 
came quite  angry  and  scolded  them 
severely.  She  told  the  boys  to  leave, 
while  she  herself  refused  to  yield  the 
ground,  for  fear  they  might  hurt  some- 
one else  who  might  come  along.  The 
boys  declared  that  they  never  intended 
to  hit  her,  and  begged  her  to  go  on; 
but  she  did  not  feel  like  moving. 

Now  if  they  had  been  good  boys  they 
would  have  humored  the  old  lady  and  at 
least  gone  somewhere  else  to  play. 
But  instead  of  doing  this,  they  began  to 
throw  stones  at  her;  at  first  very  lightly, 
but  finding  she  did  not  yield,  one  of  the 
boys  hit  her  perhaps  a  little  harder  than 
he  intended  and  bruised  her  a  little  on 
the  forehead;  quite  enough  to  make  it 
bleed  freely. 

When  the  poor  old  lady  felt  the  blood, 
she  screamed  with  all  her  might: 
'  "You've  killed  mel  You've  killed  me!" 
and  rushed  for  the  nearest  police  officer, 
and  had  the  bo\  s  all  arrested,  and  they 
were  all  locked  up  in  jail.  Here  the 
poor,  penitent  boys  broke  down  entirely. 
The  shame  and  trouble  they  had  caused 
their  parents,  and  the  thought  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  jail  over  night  seemed  more 
than  they  could  endure.  But  they  had 
to  remain  there  till  next  morning.  They 
told  me  they  never  would  forget  that 
terrible  night  in  jail;   and  promised  never 
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afjain  to  deceive  their  parents  by  staying 
out  of  Sunday  School. 

C.   N.   S. 


SOHE  EVIDENCES  OF  innORTALlTY. 

That  the  spirit  of  man  is  eternal  is  a 
doctrine  accepted  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  The  revelations  given  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  make  it  clear 
that  the  spiritual  part  of  man  had  an 
individual  identity  before  it  was  taber- 
nacled in  the  flesli  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body.  This  doctrine  is  upheld  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

The  intention  is  not  to  present  these 
proofs  at  this  time,  but  to  give  some  of 
the  evidences  of  immortality  that  are 
offered  by  men  whose  writings  are  not 
embraced  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Men 
who  are  skeptically  inclined  question 
the  truths  of  direct  revelation,  and 
seem  more  willing  to  accept  the  deduc- 
tions of  human  reason.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  a  good  thing  to  present  the 
argurpents  that  Reason  adduces  to  de- 
fend Revelation;  and  it  may  be  truthful 
ly  stated  that  when  rightly  interpreted 
it  will  bi-  found  that  Reason  always  con- 
firms the  declarations  of  Revelation. 

Men  of  deep  thought  and  research 
have  discovered  many  logical  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  spirit  of  man  is 
immortal  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
body  for  the  perpetuity  of  its  existence. 
Some  few  of  the  arguments  and  testi- 
monies in  favor  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  arc  here  set  forth  in  brief. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Ai^f,  a  relig- 
ious journal,  relates  that  a  ni;m  who 
had  one  of  his  lower  limbs  amputated 
described  to  a  friend  his  sensations 
in    these    worils:    "1  can    hardly    realize 


that  the  limb  is  gone.  Sometimes  I  try 
to  rest  my  foot  on  the  ground,  but  I 
can't  make  it  touch  anything.  When  I 
am  lying  down  I  can  place  the  stump  in 
such  a  position  that  it  feels  as  if  the  miss- 
ing leg  was  extended  on  the  bed.  I  am 
troubled  a  great  deal  with  a  pain  in  the 
ankle,  and  sometimes  the  toes  cramp." 

This  is  not  an  unusual  experience  with 
those  who  have  lost  a  limb.  The  feel- 
ing that  the  limb  is  in  place  continues 
with  the  person,  though  he  is  aware 
that  the  physical  part  has  been  removed. 
The  writer  alluded  to  concludes  from 
this  that  the  seat  of  sensation  is  not  in  the 
limb  nor  in  any  part  of  the  body,  hut  is 
independent  of  the  body;  that  while  one 
limb  or  all  limbs  may  be  severed  from 
the  body  and  destroyed,  .  the  spiritual 
part  of  man  —  that  part  which  is  capable 
of  sensation — still  survives  intact.  This 
being  the  case  he  further  concludes  that 
the  power  to  sense  pain  or  pleasure 
must  survive  even  death  itself,  being  in- 
dependent of  the  natural  body.  To  sus- 
tain this  inference  he  makes  use  of  the 
following  argumer.t: 

"The  reason  and  the  power  to  love 
and  hate,  enjoy  pleasure  and  suffer 
pain,  often  remain  intact  until  the  mo- 
ment of  tleath.  If  the  powers  of  per- 
sonality were  dependent  on  natural 
forces,  they  would  be  affected  by  the 
diseases  that  cause  death.  The  body  is 
changing  constantly,  and  in  the  course 
of  sixty  years  each  individual  uses  an 
immense  amount  of  food  material  which 
merely  changes  form,  remains  a  short 
time,  and  then  continues  the  ceaseless 
round  of  nature.  And  yet  the  person- 
ality remains  intact.  Hence  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  independent  in  nature 
and  of  the  source  of  sustaining  power.  ' 
In  an  article  published  in  tlie  //>.(/• 
mi/ti/ir  Review  a  writer  hy  the  name  of 
L.   ('.    I'oore  gives  another  reason  for  bo- 
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lief  in  immortality.  The  substance  of 
his  argument  is  this:  Nature  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes.  One  com- 
bination of  elements  is  dissolved  and 
new  combinations  are  formed.  When  a 
flower  fades,  or  when  a  tree  decays,  there 
is  a  separation  of  factors — something  is 
gone  and  something  remains.  When 
coal  is  burned  the  elements  that  formed 
it  are  separated,  but  none  of  them  are 
destroyed,  nor  can  they  be  destroyed. 
When  a  man  dies,  his  body  still  exists 
in  its  perfect  entirety,  that  is  his  phys- 
ical tabernacle;  and  yet  the  rapid  falling 
to  pieces  or  decaying  of  that  body  shows 
that  something  it  possessed  in  life  has 
left  it.  That  which  held  the  body  to- 
gether in  life  and  which  leaves  it  at 
death  is  what  we  call  spirit,  the  intelli- 
gent part  of  man,  and  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  believe  that  it  is  as  indestruc- 
tible as  any  tangible  element  of  nature, 
hence  it  is  immortal.  This  writer  con- 
cludes with  this   testimony: 

"Life  cannot  be  without  immortality, 
for  it  is  immortality;  immortality,  more- 
over, of  individuality." 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  on  rec- 
ord of  individuals  who  have  experienced 
the  separation  of  body  and  spirit  as  the 
result  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  these 
persons  have  afterwards,  through  some 
cause,  had  their  identities  reunited.  Up- 
on their  recov'ery  of  health  they  have 
described  the  sensations  while  under- 
going such  an  ordeal;  and  as  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  expeiience  are  so  sim- 
ilar, it  is  but  fair  and  reasonable  to  give 
credence  to  the  testimony  of  these  men. 

One  instance  on  record  is  that  of  Gov- 
ernor Charles  Robinson,  of  Kansas.  At 
one  time  while  in  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia, this  gentleman  was  shot  through 
the  breast  near  the  heart.  He  was  first 
left  for  dead,  but  later  it  was  discovered 
that  life  was  still 'in    his    body.      On  the 


fourth  day  after  receiving  the  wound  he 
began  sinking,  and  experienced  all  the 
sensations  ot  death.  His  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  experience  is  as  follows: 

"I  stood  beside  my  dead  body  and 
looked  down  upon  it  as  it  lay  there  cold 
and  stiff  and  white.  I  remembered 
everything  as  vividly  as  if  I  had  been 
looking  down  upon  the  dead  body  of  some 
other  person.  Suddenly  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  this  was  death,  and  I 
realized  that  I  must  get  back  instantly 
or  it  would  be  too  late.  By  a  supreme 
effort  1  rushed  back  into  the  body  and 
the  two  identities  immediately  became 
one  person  and  J  revived.  From  that 
moment  my  recovery  was  rapid.  The 
experience  left  a  vivid  impression  upon 
my  memory  and  convinced  me  beyond  all 
doubt  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 

The  testimony  of  the  celebrated  French 
writer,  \'ictor  Hugo,  concerning  his  be- 
lief in  immortality,  and  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  that  belief,  are  appropriate  in 
this  connection.      He  says: 

"I  feel  in  myself  the  future  life.  I  am 
rising,  I  know,  towards  the  sky.  The 
sunshine  is  over  my  head.  Heaven 
lights  me  with  the  reflection  of  unknown 
worlds. 

"You  say  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the 
result  of  bodily  powers;  why  then  is  my 
soul  the  more  luminous  when  my  bodily 
powers  begin  to  fail?  Winter  is  on  my 
head  and  eternal    spring  is  in  my    heart. 

"The  nearer  I  approach  the  end,  the 
plainer  I  hear  around  me  the  immortal 
symphonies  of  the  worlds  which  invite 
me.  It  is  marvelous,  yet  simple.  It  is 
a  fairy  tale,  and  it  is  a  history.  For 
half  a  century  I  have  been  writing  my 
thoughts  in  prose,  verse,  history,  phil- 
osophy, drama, romance,  tradition,  satire, 
ode,  song — I  have  tried  all.  But  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  said  the  thousandth  part/ 
of  what  is  in   me.     When  I  go  down     to 
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the  grave  I  can  say,  like  so  many  others: 
'I  have  finished  my  day's  work,'  but  I 
cannot  say  '1  have  finished  my  life.' 
My  day's  work  will  begin  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley,  it 
is  a  thoroughfare.  It  closes  in  the  twi- 
light to  open  with  the  dawn.  I  improve 
every  hour  because  I  love  this  world  as 
my  fatherland.  My  work  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. My  work  is  hardly  above  its 
foundation.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
mounting  and  mounting  forever.  The 
thirst  for  the  infinite  proves  infinity.  " 
Edwin  F.    Parry. 


THE  CZAR'S  PRIVATE   LIFE. 


So  little  is  known  about  the  private 
life  and  personal  habits  of  Czar  Nicholas 
of  Russia  that  a  volume  on  this  subject, 
which  has  just  been  published  in  Ger- 
many, is  bound  to  prove  of  unusual  in- 
terest. The  volume  is  entitled  "Czar 
Nicholas  II  and  his  Court,"  and  the  au- 
thor is  Bresnitz  von   Sydacow. 

Nicholas,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the 
most  reserved  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on 
a  throne.  He  speaks  seldom  and  briefly, 
and  while  he  is  talking  his  eyes  are  gen- 
erally fixed  on  the  ground.  He  rare]}' 
laughs,  and  does  not  often  even  smile. 
Of  danger  he  has  no  dread,  resembling 
his  fearless  grandfather  in  this  respect. 
"I  will  live  and  die  for  Russia;  how  I 
die  I  care  not,"  he  said  a  few  days  after 
his  accession. 

The  Czar's  home  life  is  simple.  He 
likes  plain  food  at  dinner,  and  he  sel- 
dom has  many  guests  at  his  table.  He 
eats  quickly,  "like  all  men  who  are  ac- 
customed to  work  a  good  deal,"  and  he 
drinks  very  little  wine.  He  drives  about 
in  a  small  two-horse  carriage,  and  he 
wears  a  uniform  almost  always,  for  he 
does  not  like    civilian's    attire.      Indeed, 


it  is  said  that  he  had  no  frock  coat  un- 
til he  visited  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  and 
that  the  court  tailor,  who  was  only  ac- 
customed to  making  his  uniforms,  was 
in  despair,  because  he  knew  that  his  im- 
perial master  would  be  obliged  to  wear 
civilian's  attire  in  the  Parisian  cere- 
monies. 

Being  a  man  of  resources,  however, 
he  went  hastily  to  Paris  to  study  the 
latest  fashion  in  men's  dress,  and  he 
finally  purchased  a  suit  for  seven  hun- 
dred rubles.  This  suit  the  Czar  wore 
during  the  festivities  in  Paris,  and  the 
story  goes  that  he  felt  very  uncomfort- 
able in   it. 

Nicholas  is  an  unwearied  worker. 
All  documents  submitted  to  him  he  reads 
carefully,  and  he  frequent!}'  makes  notes 
on  them  with  a  red  pencil.  His  mem- 
ory is  wonderful,  and  it  often  happens 
that  months  after  he  has  given  an  unim- 
portant order  he  will  ask  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out.  Summer 
and  winter  he  is  the  first  to  arise  in  the 
morning,  and  he  is  working  hard  while 
the  others  are  still  sleeping. 

During  the  day  the  Czarina  sits  be- 
side his  desk,  sewing  or  embroidering. 
Whenever  a  court  official  enters  she  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  room,  but  the  Czar  in- 
variably says:  "No,  my  dear,  you  won't 
disturb  us,"  and  with  gentle  insist- 
ence he  lays  his  hand  on  her  arm  and 
draws  her  back  to  her  seat. 

Of  his  little  daughters  ths  Czar  is 
wonderfully  fond,  and  when  he  wants 
to  shake  off  all  cares  he  plays  with  his 
children,  and  it  is  on  these  occasions  he 
seemu  most  happy. 

A  firm  believer  in  popular  education 
is  Nicholas.  While  he  was  heir  appar- 
ent he  once  said:  "Russia  has  had  a 
Czar  who  was  a  liberator;  it  also  needs 
a  Czar  who  will  be  an  educator,  "  and  the 
people  have  not    forgotten    these    words. 
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EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  GIVE  THANKS,  AND  HOW 
TO  DO  IT. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  the  In- 
structor reaches  the  majority  of  its 
readers,  they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
Thanksgiving  festivities  and  associa- 
tions. There  are  but  few  of  them,  if 
any,  who  do  not  on  that  day  have  "some- 
thing extra"  for  dinner,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  rest,  pleasure  and  rec- 
reation of  some  kind.  All  of  them  may 
not  seat  themselves  on  the  occasion  at  a 
feast  where  the  proverbial  turkey,  cran- 
berry-sauce and  pumpkin  pie  are  spread 
out  in  abundance  or  profusion;  nor  may 
they  all  be  in  a  position  to  take  a  holi- 
day, or  have  a  chance  to  witness  or  in- 
dulge in  the  sports  usual  to  the  late  au- 
tumn season.  Some  are  not  as  well  sup- 
plied with  means  and  leisure  as  are 
others;  but  none,  we  are  happ^  to  be- 
lieve, are  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
want,  or  even  of  such  poverty  that  the 
day  ma)'  not  bring  some  special  signifi- 
cance and  pleasure  to  them. 

All  may  therefore  join  in  giving  thanks, 
for  all  have  certainly  much  to  bs  thank- 
ful for.  We  live  in  a  period  of  the 
world's  history  when  intelligence  covers 
the  earth;  when  discovery,  and  science, 
and  research  generally  have  led  to  a 
wonderful  advancement  in  the  condition 
of  mankind;  when  tradition  and  error  in 
innumerable  directions  are  fleeing  away 
before  the  face  of  truth;  when  righteous- 


ness— the  true  plan  of  salvation — has 
come  to  earth  by  revelation  from  on 
high.  The  priceless  blessing  last  named 
has  not  indeed  been  received  but  by 
comparatively  few  of  the  children  of  men  ; 
but  those  few  have  particular  reason  for 
gratitude,  in  that  their  eyes  were  opened 
to  see  and  their  hearts  softened  to  re- 
ceive that  which  has  given  them  a  taste 
of  such  joy  and  happiness  as  no  other 
thing  in  the  world  can  compare  with. 

We  repeat  that  every  reader  has  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  Those  who  have 
been  gathered  to  Zion,  or  who  have  been 
born  here,  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
their  peaceful  homes,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains,  and  for  the  prosperity 
which  they  enjoy.  If  they  reflect  upon 
the  sufferings  and  toil  of  those  who  first 
made  their  habitation  here,  whom  star- 
vation threatened,  and  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  savage  foes  and  uninviting 
elements — and  then  compare  with  those 
conditions  the  circumstances  of  today, 
they  may  be  able  to  realize  in  a  measure 
how  pleasant  their  lot  is,  and  how  pro- 
foundly grateful  they  ought  to  be.  Those 
who  still  are  detained  among  tfie  nations 
of  the  earth,  being  not  yet  accorded  the 
privilege  of  assembling  with  the  body  of 
the  Church,  are  nevertheless  blessed  in 
the  sweet  assurances  which  the  Gospel 
gives,  in  the  hope  which  burns  in  their 
bosom,  and  in  their  deliverance  from  the 
superstition  and  ignorance  which  en- 
shrouded their  progenitors  and  to  a  great 
extent  still  clings  to  their  fellow-men. 
As  individuals,  as  families,  as  commun- 
ities, as  a  Church,  as  a  Nation,  we  have 
alike  reason  for  thanksgiving  and  praise; 
and  while  the  expression  of  these  senti- 
ments need  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  day  in  the  year,  but  should 
fill  our  hearts  and  find  utterance  with  us 
every  day,  it  is  nevertheless  fitting  and 
appropriate    that  a  special    occasion     be 
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designated    when    all    ma}'    unite    in   its 
general  observance. 

Now,  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  do 
not  find  their  best  manifestation  in  mere 
worc^s.  Good  deeds  towards  others  are 
the  truest  form  of  expression  for  such 
feelings.  You  know  what  Paul  wrote  to 
some  of  the  people  in  his  day  concern- 
ing charity.  All  the  teachings  to  the 
Saints,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
laid  stress  upon  the  efficacy  of  acts  in 
determining  man's  status,  as  against  the 
emptiness  of  words.  So,  with  reference 
to  the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  day, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  occasion  ought 
to  be  one  when  deeds  of  kindness  and 
generosity  and  charity  to  the  poor  should 
be  particularly  in  evidence.  How  many 
of  those  who  shall  read  these  lines  before 
the  30th  of  November,  will  each  agree 
to  try  to  provide  in  some  way  that  at 
least  one  fellow-being  shall  be  made 
happier  or  more  comfortable,  and  thus 
be  given  a  greater  cause  for  thanksgiving? 
We  can  safely  promise  that  every  one 
who  makes  this  attempt  will  find  his 
feast  sweetened,  his  heart  gladdened,  and 
his  happiness  in  every  way  increased. 
And  if  all  would  do  it,  what  a  new  and 
heavenly  significance  the  term  "Thanks- 
giving Day"  would  have! 


THE    SIN    AND    DANGER    OF    IDLENESS. 

This  paper  has  scarcely  a  reader  who 
does  not  know  enough  about  agriculture 
to  admit  that  weeds,  like  useful  crops, 
grow  best  on  the  richest  soil.  It  is  true 
that  some  soils  aru  so  poor  that  they 
will  produce  nothing  but  a  useless 
growth:  before  becoming  productive  of 
that  which  is  of  benefit  to  mankind, 
they  require  mucli  labor  and  care.  But 
in  the  exact  degree  that  they  are  enriched 
and  prepared  by  care  and  cultivation  for 
the  growth  of  useful  plant-life,    are  they 


made  fit  for  the  production  of  a  more 
abundant  weed-crop.  Of  course  if  they 
are  well  cared  for — if  the  husbandman  is 
industrious,  watchful  and  intelligent,  the 
tares  and  weeds  and  noxious  growth  are 
not  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold:  the  fer- 
tility and  richness  of  the  soil  are  con- 
served tor  the  production  of  such  crops 
as  add  to  the  sustenance,  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  man  and  beast.  But  if  soil 
thus  enriched  by  labor,  or  soil  already 
fertile  by  nature,  is  allowed  to  go  un- 
watched  and  unattended,  what  a  prolific 
growth  of  weeds  it  yields!  They  wax 
high  and  thick  and  rank,  making  almost 
a  jungle  where  might  have  been  a 
pleasant  bit  of  landscape  of  waving  grain, 
smiling  orchard  or  luxuriant  garden. 

It  is  so  with  our  minds.  The  better 
endowed  we  are  by  nature  for  good  and 
great  achievements,  the  more  noticeable 
is  our  uselessness  if  we  give  ourselves 
up  to  idleness.  An  unused  field  grown 
up  to  weeds  is  no  less  offensive  to  the 
natural  eye  than  is  a  bright  and  intelli- 
gent mind  given  up  to  waste  of  time. 
Indeed,  to  those  who  place  a  true  value 
upon  the  human  mind,  the  foregoing 
comparison  is  still  imperfect,  for  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  children  of  God  is 
worth  more  than  many  fields  or  than 
innumerable  acres.  Furthermore,  the 
more  capable  the  mind  is  of  good  deeds, 
the  more  certain  it  is  to  go  to  evil  if 
not  well  employed.  Where  there  is 
quickness  or  strength  of  intellect,  and 
where  there  is  fertility  and  strength  of 
soil,  a  seed,  whether  it  be  of  thought, 
or  of  grain,  grows  rapidly  and  with 
vigor.  Now,  if  these  thought  seeds  or 
these  plant  seeds  happen  to  be  evil, 
their  growth  is  none  the  less  rapid;  they 
are  certainly  more  prolific  than  iven  a 
good  seed  on  a  less  productive  soil. 
Still  further,  such  soils  and  such  minds 
as  we    have  referrcil    to    must    either    be 
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cared  for,  or  they  will  care  for  them- 
selves. We  who  own  or  have  the  direc- 
tion of  them  may  neglect  our  part,  we 
may  bestow  little  or  no  attention  upon 
them.  Yet  they  cannot  be  kept  abso- 
Jutely  idle;  and  if  we  fail  to  put  them  to 
good  use,  they  will  inevitably  put  them- 
selves to  evil. 

Hence  the  proverbs  as  to  idle  hands 
and  an  idle  brain.  The  adversary  is 
said  to  find  work  for  the  former  to  do, 
while  in  the  latter  he  establishes  his 
workshop.  In  industry  there  is  happi- 
ness, progress,  contentment,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  plan  and  purposes  and 
commands  of  God.  In  idleness  there 
is  the  gravest  peril,  both  to  the  body 
and  to  its  more  valuable  and  immortal 
part,  the  mind. 


STORIETTES. 


[FROM  THE  CLASSES   IN    ENGLISH.    BRIGHAM    YOUNG    ACAD- 
EMY, PROVO.] 


Rattle-Snake  as  he  noiselessly  coiled 
himself  a  foot  or  two  behind  his  victim, 
who  was  too  preoccupied  with  thinking 
of  the  flattering  she  had  received  to 
notice  his  maneuvers. 

He  sprang,  and  in  an  instant  she  lay 
fluttering  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
fangs  of  her  deceiver. 

"I  have  learned  too  late,"  cried  she, 
"that  he  who  would  praise  you  by  slan- 
dering your  neighbor,  will  only  wait  for 
a  good  opportunity  to  do  worse  by  you." 

Pearl  Nielson. 


The  Rattle^Snake  and  the  Wren— A  Fable. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anyone  quite  so 
stuck-up  and  haughty  as  Miss  Canary 
is?"  said  the  Rattle-Snake  to  the  Wren 
one  day. 

"No.  And  did  you  ever  see  anyone 
so  conceited?" 

"Never.  I  do  like  to  see  anyone 
modest  and  retiring  like  yourself,"  flat- 
teringly replied  he. 

"You  never  get  vain  and  try  to  attract 
the  attention  of  others.  I  admire  your 
quiet  ways." 

"What  my  friend  has  said  is  all  true," 
thought  the  Wren  as  she  settled  herself 
on  one  of  the  low  twigs  of  a  labbit-bush 
and  smoothed  her  feathers  down  care- 
fully and  tried  to  look  modest  and  un- 
assuming. 

"Now    is    my    chance,"     thought    the 


The  American  Lion. 

Everyone  has  read  about  the  Mexican 
lion,  and  perhaps  knows  what  a  fero- 
cious beast  it  is,  but  very  few  indeed 
have  encountered  its  savage  fury.  It  is 
seemingly  a  half-brother  to  the  South 
American  jaguar,  though  much  smaller. 
When  pressed  with  hunger  it  will  leave 
its  secluded  haunts,  and  attack  a  horse 
or  even  a  man. 

In  the  spring  of  1897,  while  traveling 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Me.xico,  I 
had  an  experience  which  I  shall  never 
forget. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  friend,  who 
was  about  five  miles  away.  Not  antici- 
pating any  danger, I  went  unarmed.  The 
road  which  I  had  to  travel  led  me 
through  "El  Bosque  de  Muerte,"  which 
signifies,  forest  of  death.  It  was  so 
named  from  the  number  of  people  who 
have  been  killed  by  lions  in  its  dense 
growth  of  foliage.  The  sun  was  setting 
when  I  started  home. 

When  about  a  mile  in  the  forest  I 
began  to  feel  uneasy  as  the  shadows 
were  rapidly  gathering,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness soon  to  follow,  it  would  be  easy 
for  a  wild  beast  to  spring  upon  me  un- 
awares. As  I  walked  hurriedly  along, 
watching  cautiously  on  each  side  of    the 
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trail,    I    was    suddenly    startled    by    the 
shriek  of  a  lion. 

The  sound  seemed  to  come  from 
behind  me.  I  listened  as  I  hurried  on, 
though  the  thumping  of  my  heart  almost 
deafened  me.  Presently  I  heard  it  again, 
and  it  was  evidently  closer  than  before. 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  following 
me,  yet  it  seemed  strange  that  the 
noise  was  getting  closer.  The  delusion 
was  soon  dispelled,  however,  for  look- 
ing backward  I  saw  it  cross  the  trail. 

It  was  now  getting  dark,  though  I 
could  still  see  distinctly  fifty  yards 
ahead.  I  was  well  aware  that  as  soon 
as  the  darkness  gathered  a  little  thicker, 
the  beast  would  spring  upon  me  and 
tear  me  in  pieces.  I  knew  not  what  to 
do:  the  brute  was  lurking  close  around 
me,  and  would  follow  whichever  way  I 
turned. 

My  hair  stood  on  end  as  I  saw  it  cross 
the  trail  no  farther  than  ten  steps  ahead 
of  me.  My  breath  came  thick  and  fast, 
and  a  sickening  sense  of  weakness  crept 
over  me.  My  fate  was  sealed,  and  it 
seemed  only  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes 
till  the  sharp  fangs  of  the  beast  would 
be  tearing  away  my  flesh.  I  opened  my 
small  pocket-knife,  which  was  my  only 
weapon  of  defense,  and  held  it  in  readi- 
ness to  thrust  into  his  eye  if  possible, 
when  he  should  spring  upon  me. 

I  had  enough  presence  of  mind  left  to 
know  that  whatever  I  did  must  be  done 
quickly,  or  it  would  be  pitch  dark,  and 
then  all  possibility  of  escape  wouid  be 
cut  off.  So,  turning  aside,  I  hurried  to 
the  precipice  on  my  left,  and,  taking  my 
position  by  a  large  rock  where  1  could 
not  be  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  with 
shaking  hands  and  trembling  linilis  1 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  destroyer. 

The  agony  of  the  five  minutes  which 
I  waited  cannot  be  described.  It  seemed 
like  an   age.      As   I    stood    close    to    the 


brink  of  the  awful  precipice  I  wondered 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  hurl  my- 
self into  the  abyss  below  and  meet  a 
painless  death,  or  be  torn  to  shreds  by 
the  cruel  fangs  of  a  ravenous  beast. 
But  a  voice  seemed  to  say  to  me,  "Be 
not  your  own  murderer." 

The  blood  became  stagnant  in  my 
veins,  and  a  death-like  chill  crept  over 
my  body  as  the  lion  crouched  by  a 
bunch  of  undergrowth  for  the  leap  which 
meant  death  to  me.  My  only  shadow 
of  a  hope  was  to  dodge  his  leap. 

With  the  vigilance  of  a  hawk  I 
watched  his  every  move.  His  fierce 
eyes  glowed  like  coals  of  fire.  They 
seemed,  as  it  were,  like  the  windows  of 
hell  with  demons  glaring  out.  With  a 
growl  of  rage  and  fury  he  sprang  into 
the  air,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
I  fell  flat  upon  the  ground.  The  terrific 
force  of  his  leap  carried  him  over  the 
precipice,  and  he  was  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks  below. 

I  knelt  down  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  having  thus  preserved  my  life. 

James    JV.  Dyer. 


THE  LITTLE  HISSIONARY. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Dinner  at  the  \'olcano  House  was  a 
merry  meal,  yet  rather  hurriedly  eaten. 
The  delicious  roast  fowls,  sweet  pota- 
toes, strawberry  jam  and  above  all,  the 
pine-apples,  in  great,  spicy,  fragrant 
slices,  tempted  the  sometime  sea-sick 
travelers  to  linger;  but  the  voice  of  the 
guides  hurried  them  on,  and  all  were 
soon  prepared  for  the  descent  into  the 
volcano. 

The  immense  pit,  circular  in  form,  lay' 
at   the   foot  of  an    almost    perpendicular 
suirounding  mountain  wall;   a    path  had 
been  cut,  zig-zag  fashion,  down  the  face 
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of  the  steep  bluff.  And  down  the  path 
the  party  started  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

Presently  a  halt  was  called;  the  stout 
professor  professed  his  inability  to  make 
the  journey,  and  back  he  went. 

One  ventured  the  assertion  that  he 
was  cowardly;  another  suggested  that  he 
had  left  his  champagne  at  the  Volcano 
House;  but  Mr.  Argyle  charitably  vol- 
unteered the  remark  that, 

"Such  a  two  days'  journey  as  we  had 
endured  was  quite  enough  to  make  any 
man  ill;  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
in  the  morning  for  the  professor,  and  I 
don't  blame  him  at  all  for  waiting." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  your  shoes  are  too 
light  for  this  terrible  journey  that  con- 
fronts us?"  said  Mrs.  Argyle  to  the  lady 
school  teacher.  "They  told  us  in  Hono- 
lulu that  I  would  need  a  pair  of  boys' 
brogans,  and  you  see  I  bought  them  and 
have  them  on,"  showing  her  heavy  shoes. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  wear  such  things 
for  an  hour,"  tartly  replied  the  school 
teacher.  "Mrs.  Maby  offered  to  lend  me 
some  but  I  emphatically  declined  the 
honor." 

Mrs.  Argyle  said  no  more;  but  she 
looked  at  the  French-heeled,  paper-soled 
shoes  of  her  companion,  then  at  the 
black  obsidian  over  which  they  were 
just  beginning  to  fake  their  way.  Her 
reflections  were  rather  uncomplimentary 
to  a  pride  which  forced  its  possessor  to 
such  absurd  limits. 

Turning  to  her  husband,  she  exclaimed; 

"Was  there  ever  anything  so  strange 
as  to  see  this  great  black  pit  with  its 
subterranean  fires  seething  and  boiling 
like  molten  metal,  while  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  pit,  yes,  even  down  the  path  and 
here  and  there  down  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  pit  grow  delicate  ferns  in  great 
feathery  masses;  while  all  around  on 
the  top  of  the  encircling  bluff  are  forests 


of  trees  in  all  their  wealth  of  tropical 
beauty.  " 

"Remember,  Jane,  this  is  the  side  of 
the  pit  awa}'  from  the  sulphurous  flames 
and  winds  which  blow  from  the  open 
lake  of  fire.  It  is  also  the  windward 
side  of  the  island,  so  the  constant 
moisture,  the  rich  soil  and  the  even  tem- 
perature soon  bring  to'  life  the  seeds 
scattered  among  the  rocks  by  breeze  and 
insect.  If  you  had  come  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  you  would  have 
thought  the  whole  country  bleak,  barren 
and  desolate.  You  see  it  makes  so  much 
difference,  Jane,    in    our  point   of  view." 

Surely,  surely,  thought  the  mother! 
So  many  people  let  the  bleak  winds  of 
adversity  and  sorrow  kill  out  every  sweet 
and  gracious  impulse  in  the  heart;  while 
some  there  are,  who  let  the  sunshine  and 
soft  rain  of  God's  love  and  mercy  bring 
up  about  their  blackest  sorrows  the  grace 
and  peaceful  beauty  of  every  sweet, 
growing   thing. 

That  magic  scene  would  never  fade 
from  her  mind!  Blackness,  fire  and 
danger  beneath  her  every  foot-step,  but 
over  her  head,  God's  blue  sky,  and  cov- 
ering the  very  bluff  which  walled  her  in 
from  the  fair  earth  above,  were  rustling 
trees  and  waving  fronds  of  green,  fairy- 
like ferns.  It  should  be  a  lesson  for  her 
whole  life! 

Meanwhile,  they  were  crunching  along 
the  rocks,  each  with  a  staff  to  assist  in 
walking  and  to  pound  into  the  crust  over 
which  they  walked  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  their  weight. 

At  times' the  crust  was  thick  and  ap- 
parently solid;  twisted  like  ropes  or  in 
geological  looking  layers.  Then  they 
would  find  the  crust  dull  and  gray  as  if 
ages  old;  again  it  would  be  crisp  and 
new  as  if  of  only  a  few  hours    duration. 

At  times  they  would  find  seams  and 
fissures  of  limitless  depth  and  extent. 
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After  several  miles  walk  they  came  to 
the  "dead  lake;"  so  called  because  it 
was  the  scene  of  an  earlier  burning  lake 
which  had  disappeared  suddenly  two 
years  before,  leaving  a  vast  cavern  of 
gloomy,  solemn  grandeur. 

"Now,"  said  the  guide,  "we  are  com- 
ing to  a  piece  of  crust  that  is  only  four 
days  old;  four  days  ago  there  was  an 
open  lake  where  now  this  crust  extends; 
it  is  full  of  bubbles  as  big  as  a  small  tub, 
hollow  and  deep;  but  if  you  will  follow 
me,  and  use  your  sticks  carefully,  you 
will  be  safe  enough." 

This  sounded  appalling;  the  school- 
ma'am  halted  and  sat  down  on  a  project- 
ing  rock. 

"What  is  it,  ma'am?"  asked  the  guide. 
"You  must  go  on,  for  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  your  way  back,  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  remain  here  until 
our  return,  which  will  not  be  before 
midnight." 

The  lady  said  nothing,  but  holding  up 
her  foot  showed  the  sole  cut  quite  away 
in  places,  and  in  one  place  a  tiny  spot 
of  blood  betrayed  how  sharp  the  rocks 
had  been. 

Mrs.  Argyle  forgot  her  former  annoy- 
ance, and  was  now  all  tender  sympathy. 
Every'available  handkerchief  was  taken 
and  tied  about  the  lady's  shoes,  the 
guide  contributing  a  piece  of  coarse 
cloth  which  was  doubled  under  both  feet 
for  soles. 

Then  the  slow  march  across  the  bub- 
bles was  begun. 

"Oh!"  "Ouch!"  "Gracious!"  and 
"Coriie  help  me!"  was  uttered  by  one 
and  another,  as  he  would  break  through 
the  soft  upper  crust  and  sink  down  six 
or  eight  inches. 

At  last  the  disagreeable  place  was 
passed,  and  their  attention  was  called  to 
a  number  of  cones  or  chimneys  which 
rose    just   ahead  of  them,    some  of  them 


ten,  some    twenty,    some    fifty  feet  high. 
•  A    roaring    sound    began  to    make    itself 
heard    as   they    approached     nearer    and 
nearer  the  chimneys. 

"They  are  blowholes,"  explained  Mr. 
Argyle,  who  had  visited  the  volcano  years 
before.  "Look  across  the  pit!  Do  you 
see  those  immense  chimneys  over  there? 
Always  these  chimneys  are  present,  in 
one  part  or  another  of  the  pit;  they  are 
sort  of  safety-valves.  And  they  are  the 
mouths  of  the  volcano;  if  it  were  night 
you  would   see   fire  issuing  from    them." 

While  Mr.  Argyle  was  talking,  the 
native  guide  was  running  towards  the 
largest  cone  near  them,  calling  them  to 
follow. 

"Thomas,  you  are  never  going  to 
climb  up  on  that  chimney!  It  may  cave 
in  at  an}'  moment." 

"I  certainly  am,  Jane!"  answered  her 
husband  as  he  followed  the  guide  closely. 

"Come  here,"  he  shouted  back,  for 
the  roar  was  deafening,  "do  come!  You 
can  look  down  into  this  hole  and  see  the 
lava  boil  and  lash  up  against  the  sides 
of  the  pit." 

The  roar  of  the  boiling,  red  fires  be- 
low was  so  great  that  they  could  scarcely 
hear.  But  one  after  another  the  men 
followed,  and  at  length,  after  much 
coaxing  and  running  back  and  forth, 
both  the  ladies  also  followed. 

What  an  awesome  sight  greeted  their 
eyes ! 

The  mouth  of  the  chimney  was  only 
about  as  big  as  a  common  washtub, 
and  the  chimney  was  some  thirt\-  leet 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  vol- 
cano; but  as  the}'  stood  peering  over  into 
the  abyss  below  the  heat  was  almost  un- 
bearable. Twenty  feet  below  was  the 
liquid,  red-hot  lava,  boiling  and  seeth- 
ing, splashing  and  dashing  in  an  im- 
mense cavern,  whose  sides  rapidly  nar- 
rowed up  to  tlu'  small   opening  above. 
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The  crust  on  which  they  stood  was 
not  very  thick,  and  it  was  honey  combed 
inside  with  huge  bubble-like  holes. 

"I  can't  stand  any  more,"  shouted 
Mrs.  Argyle  to  her  husband,  as  she 
turned  and  picked  her  way  back  to  the 
safer  floor  of  the  pit. 

Soon  all  were  •  down  but  the  guide; 
and  he,  with  a  reckless,  daring  laugh, 
lifted  his  hobnailed  shoes,  and  with  a 
few  vigorous  kicks,  smashed  in  great 
chunks  of  the  black,  brittle  crust,  mak- 
ing the  chimney-mouth  three  times  as 
large  as  it  was  before. 

Even  Mr.  Argyle's  nerves  quailed  at 
such  a  sight,  and  he  called  to  the  guide 
to  desist  from  his  extremely  dangerous 
pastime. 

Then  the  single  file  march  was  re- 
sumed in  the  direction  of  the  black  hills, 
for  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  lay  the  so- 
called  "burning  lake;"  that  is,  the  open 
caldron  of  the  burning,   boiling  lava. 

The  traveler  must  carefully  choose  his 
way  now,  and  the  sticks  were  in  constant 
use  to  test  the  strength  of  the  crust  over 
which  they  were  walking. 

As  they  neared  the  lake,  the  roar  and 
din  became  louder  and  more  insistent. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Mrs.  Argyle, 
"surely  we're  not  expected  to  climb  the 
mountain?" 

"Of  course  we  must!"  responded  her 
husband.  "The  guide  says  there  is  no 
other  path  to  the  lake,  but  over  one  of 
the  hills." 

"What  if  they  should  cave  in?"  asked 
his  wife. 

"We'd  go  with  them,  my  dear.  But 
Where's  your  faith?  Don't  be  foolish. 
We've  come  to  see  the  Lake  of  Fire  and 
we're  going  to  see  it.  Others  come  here 
all  the  time,  and  we  can  certainly  do 
what  other  people  do." 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Mrs. 
Argyle  was  very  much  like  other  women, 


and  her  husband  was  just  like  other 
men. 

The  mountain  or  hill  was  climbed. 
And  when  the  highest  point  was  reached, 
they  saw  the  lake  below  them  in  all  its 
terrible  beauty. 

Raised  from  the  surrounding  floor 
with  over-arching  walls  of  black  lava, 
the  lake  was  circular  in  form  and  about 
tive  hundred  feet  across.  The  lava 
surged  and  lashed  itself  into  angry,  red 
billows,  on  the  near  side,  the  surface  on 
the  far  side  cooling  into  a  grey-black 
skim  of  lava;  but  as  it  was  drawn  over 
in  the  tide-like  wash  of  the  fiery  sea, 
the  crust  would  roll  over  into  the  seeth- 
ing red  billows  and  be  melted  into 
liquid  fire. 

The  walls  were  thin,  as  could  be 
seen  from  the  opposite  sides;  and  the 
whole  lake  was  at  least  thirty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  floor. 

"Isn't  there  danger  of  the  lava  break- 
ing through  the  rim  or  boiling  over  and 
running  down  the  sides?"  asked  the 
school-ma'am. 

"Yes, "  answered  Mr.  Argyle.  "There 
is  every  possibility  of  instant  change  in 
this  mighty  force,  which  we  see  con- 
fined in  this  comparatively  small  circle 
below  us.  The  lake  is  never  in  the 
same  place  long  at  a  time.  Three  years 
ago,  when  I  was  here,  it  was  a  long, 
narrow  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pit.  I  understand  from  the  guide  that 
two  months  ago,  the  lake  was  in  the 
center  of  the  pit.  One  night  they  heard 
a  roar  and  crash;  next  morning,  they 
found  the  place  where  the  lake  had 
been,  empty,  bottomless  and  merely  a 
gloomy  cavern.  We  passed  it  on  our 
way  here.  And  when  they  ventured  to 
get  over  here,  they  found  this  circular 
raised  lake  boiling  and  burning  just  as 
we  see  it  now. " 

After  a  little  rest,    the  party   began   to 
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descend  the  hill,  making  straight  for  the 
burning  lake. 

A  still  greater  test  of  courage  and  selt- 
control  awaited  the  ladies. 

Following  the  guide,  the  men  climbed 
up  the  steep  and  thin  wall  which  en- 
closed the  boiling  lava. 

Every  few  moments  they  ran  back,  as 
the  waves  dashed  up  underneath  them, 
sometimes  threatening  to  run  right  over 
the  rim  of  the  basin.  Grown  bold  by 
frequent  trials,    they    not  only  staid    up 


would  have  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
main a  moment  where  they  were. 

"Let  us  put  a  coin  in,  "  called  Mr.  Argyle 
to  the  guide,  shouting  to  be  heard. 

"All  right,"  responded   the  guide. 

A  short  crotched  stick  was  found,  a 
copper  penny  was  wedged  into  the 
crotch,  then  the  stick  was  lowered  into 
the  boiling  lava,  not  three  feet  below 
them. 

After  several  ineffectual  .attempts,  as 
the  penny  would  drop  off  into  the  lava. 


THE    VOLCANO. 


there  themselves,  but  insisted  on  the 
ladies  coming  also. 

With  her  heart  in  her  mouth,  Mrs. 
Argyle  complied  at  once,  clinging  to 
her  husband's  hand,  as  the  way  was 
steep  and  dangerous.  If  she  was  to 
die,  she  felt  she  would  much  rather  die 
from  an  accident  than  from  a  cowardly 
fear  of  one. 

So  up  went  the  whole  party. 

The  sulphuro\is  smoke  was  fortunately 
blowing     awa\'     from     them;     else    they 


the  stick  and  penny  were  removed,  the 
stick  having  a  daub  of  red  lava  upon 
the  end  of  it,  which  Mr.  Argyle  twisted 
around  like  it  was  molasses.  It  rapidly 
cooled,  and  there  was  their  specimen 
penny,  neatly  encased  in  a  rocky  round 
frame. 

The  heat,  the  noise,  and  above  all  the 
real  danger  of  their  present  place  at  last 
drove  even  the  most  venturesome  back 
to  a  safer  resting-place. 

"|anc,"  said  Mr.  Argyle,  "you  go  back 
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on  the  hill  with  the  others.  I  am  going 
with  the  guide  around  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  to  get  some  Pele's  hair." 

"What  is  Pele's  hair?'  asked  Mrs. 
Argyle. 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  Mary's 
Mother,  when  I  get  back.  But  it's  nearly 
dark  now,  and  I  must  hurry,  for  it  is 
very  dangerous  work." 

Accordingly  Mr.  Argyle  and  the  guide 
took  their  way  around  the  lake,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  clambered  back  to 
the  high  point  on  the  black  hill,  where 
they  found  seats  as  best  the}'  might,  on 
the  rocks,  and  amused  themselves  chat- 
ting and  laughing  or  watching  with  fas- 
cinated gaze  the  crusted  red  waves 
slowly  roll  over  from  the  far  side  into 
the  center  of  the  lake,  where  they  were 
tumbled  over  and  melted  again  into  red 
liquid  fire. 

After  a  time,  Mr.  Argyle  returned 
with  a  newspaper  full  of  some  sub- 
stance. 

Opening  it  to  his  companions'  gaze, 
Mr.  Argyle  said, 

"This  is  what  the  natives  here  call 
Pele's  hair.  It  is  the  liquid  lava,  thrown 
far  up  in  the  air,  then  spun  by  the  wind 
into  fine,  silk  or  wool-like  threads  of 
glass;  the  wind  carries  it  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  there  deposited 
in  great  quantities. " 

When  all  had  examined  the  mass  of 
grey-looking,  sharp,  fine  mat  of  spun 
glass,  and  it  had  been  divided  up 
amongst  the  party,  Mrs.  Argyle  asked, 

"Why  is  it  so  dangerous  to  get  that 
stuff,   Thomas?" 

"Because  it  is  deposited  on  the  side 
where  the  sulphur  smoke  is  driven. 
This  smoke  is  extremely  poisonous.  You 
have  to  fill  your  lungs,  then  run  and 
gather  it  and  get  back  before  you  smother. 
The  guide  and  I  tied  our  handkerchiefs 
around    our    noses    and    mouths    as    we 


neared  the  place,    and    we  made  a  quick- 
dash  and  secured  this  much." 

It  was  duly  admired;  and  then  the 
schoolma'am  asked,  "Who  is  Pele,  and 
why  is  the  stuff  called  Pele's  hair?" 

"The  natives  thought  the  chief  god- 
dess of  their  worship  lived  in  this  vol- 
cano. They  thought,  many  years  ago, 
that  Pele  was  a  woman  who  had  her 
home  here.  They  used  to  sacrifice  pigs, 
bananas,  cocoanuts  and  occasionally  a 
human  being  to  appease  her  wrath. 
When  the  lake  showed,  signs  of  disap- 
pearing, to  reappear  above  in  Mauna 
Kea,  they  sometimes  threw  an  innocent 
virgin  into  the  lake  to  win  the  good  will 
of  their  goddess  Pele." 

"Oh,  dear  me,  what  a  dreadful  cus- 
tom!" ejaculated  the  Senator..  "But 
such  tradiiions  and  such  customs  are 
very  common,  if  not  universal  among 
the  ignorant  and  primitive  races." 

"I  do  not  wonder  that  the  poor 
natives  ascribed  some  terrible  super- 
natural power  to  such  a  place  as  this. 
To  sit  here  now  gives  one  a  creepy  sen- 
sation. The  sensation  of  awe  would 
overcome  the  most  learned  as  well  as 
the  most  ignorant  at  sight  of  such  a 
spectacle,"  said  the  schoolma'am  from 
Maine. 

They  sat  there  as  the  darkness  of 
night  overspread  the  heavens;  but  there 
was  no  darkness  about  them.  For  from 
every  chimney  in  the  pit,  from  number- 
less cracks  and  crevices  over  which 
they  had  traveled,  and  from  the  great 
burning  lake  itself  arose  brilliant  Hames 
as  fro  n  a  thousand  million  Chinese  fire- 
works. 

It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  the 
weird,  uncanny  fascination  of  the  scene 
held  them  spell-bound. 

At  their  very  feet  there  yawned  a  huge 
seam  or  crevice  in  the  hill,    from   which, 
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as   the  darkness  came,   ascended  a  light 
bright  and  glowing. 

"If  Dante  could  have  visited  this 
spot,  his  Inferno  would  have  had  a  more 
vivid  and  gruesome  setting,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Argyle. 

"Man's  imagination  stands  appalled 
and  impotent  beforesuch  sights  as  these,  " 
returned  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  conversation  turned,  as  was  nat- 
ural, to  the  solemn  and  the  sublime  in 
nature,  and  from  thence  it  turned  to 
religion.  The  Argyles  modestly  yet 
earnestly  answered  the  questions  which 
followed  some  expressions  of  their  own 
peculiar  beliefs,  and  there  in  the  glare 
and  glory  of  the  Infinite  as  expressed  in 
nature,  the  humble  testimony  of  God's 
servants'  was  borne  to  the  intelligent 
travelers  who  listened  with  deep,  re- 
spectful interest. 

It  was  difficult  to  leave  the  fascinating 
scene,  but  midnight  was  upon  them, 
and  the  little  party  returned,  picking 
their  way  now  in  the  brilliant  light  shed 
about  them  by  nature's  own  pyrotechnics. 

Baby  Peter  was  asleep  when  they 
reached  the  volcano  house,  but  he  had 
loudly  bewailed  his  Mama's  aosence  for 
some  time  after  her  departure. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  said  the  cheery 
host,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  immense 
sitting-room  with  its  fireplace  big  enough 
to  take  a  ten-foot  log. 

"Isn't  this  delightful!"  said  the  Sena- 
tor, drawing  a  big  rocking  chair  up  to 
the  ingleside,  and  stretching  out  his 
thin  hands  to  catch   the  ruddy  blaze. 

"Fire  on  the  Sandwich  Islands!"  said 
Mrs.  Argyle,  as  she  too  joined  the  circle 
about  the  big,  blazing  fire. 

"Supper  is  ready,"  announced  mine 
host,  and  the  merry  party  trooped  in  to 
the  midnight  supper,  enjoying  the 
abundant  mercies  vouchsafed  them  by 
the  provident  hotel  keeper. 


Then  for  an  hour  they  sat  about  the 
fire  in  the  quaint  sitting-room,  listening 
to  the  music  made  by  Mrs.  Argyle  and 
her  husband  on  the  excellent  organ  in 
the  corner  back  of  the  huge  fireplace. 

"How  on  tarth  did  you  get  an  organ 
up  here.  Col.  Maby?"  asked  Mr.  Argyle. 

"On  the  backs  of  donkeys,  as  we  get 
everything  else;  beds,  chairs,  lumber, 
and  in  fact  all  our  supplies  come  that 
way." 

The  next  day,  some  of  the  party 
visited  a  cave  with  wonderful  stalag- 
mites and  other  queer  formations.  • 

The  fat  professor  went  down  into  the 
volcano  alone,  attended  only  by  the 
guide,  and,  presumably,  well  supplied 
with  champagne. 

Mrs.  Argyle  took  Baby  Peter  on  the 
hills  for  a  ramble,  went  down  to  the 
sulphur  beds  and  other  places  near  the 
volcano  house. 

In  the  afternoon  they  all  gathered  in 
the  sitting-room  and  listened  to  an  orig- 
inal story  written  by  Mark  Twain  in  the 
Volcano  Tourist  Book. 

AH  too  soon,  the  merry  party  took 
their  departure,  and  in  two  days  reached 
Honolulu,  and  the  visit  to  the  volcano 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

(to  be  continued.) 

Homespun. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


SURROUNDING      INFLUENCES      AS      AFFECTING 
I'HVSICAI.    AND    MORAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

An  eastern  periodical  for  young  people_ 
in  a  recent  number  permits  a  scientific 
contributor  to  expound  a  peculiar  theory 
as  to  the  inlluence  had  by  the  time  of  a 
child's  birth  upon  his  future  height. 
The  author  declares,  as  a  result  of  ob- 
servation and  statistics   in   various  coun- 
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tries,  that  the  children  who  first  see  the 
light  in  summer  are  taller  than  those 
born  at  any  other  season.  Boys  born  in 
the  months  of  September,  October,  No- 
vember, December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary, he  sajs,  are  not  so  tall  as  those 
born  in  other  months.  Those  born  in 
November  are  the  shortest.  Those  born 
in  July  are  the  tallest.  Girls,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  born  in  December, 
January,  February,  March,  April,  and 
May  show  a  less  length  of  body  than 
those  born  in  the  remaining  months. 
Those  born  from  June  to  November  are 
taller,  but  the  tallest  are  born  in  August. 
Investigations  show  that  the  length  of 
body  of  boys  from  March  till  August  in- 
creases greatly,  but  very  little  from  Sep- 
tember to  February.  He  attributes  this 
fact  to  some  extent  to  economic  condi- 
tions, for  a  child  born  in  summer  has 
generally  better  food  and  air. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  economic  con- 
ditions have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
health  and  longevity  of  the  person;  that 
they  may  also  upon  his  height  is  more 
open  to  question,  though  by  no  means 
improbable.  Those  pampered  in  luxury 
may  not  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of 
the  struggle  of  life  as  well  as  those 
reared  in  poverty  and  under  adverse 
conditions  as  to  diet  and  warmth.  The 
latter,  if  not  kept  in  positive  serfdom, 
acquire  a  toughness  of  fibre,  and  a 
spirit  of  self-dependence,  which  are 
likely  to  be  wanting  to  the  former.  At  the 
same  time,  such  surroundings  as  would 
guard  against  puerility  and  effeminacy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  would  shield  from 
want  either  intellectual  or  physical  on 
the  other,  would  seem  most  propitious 
for  the  production  of  the  best  type  of 
manhood.  That  this  is  the  fact  is 
shown  by  the  virility  and  general  su- 
periority of  what  is  known  as  the  middle 
class  in    all    nations.      It     is    from     this 


source  that  the  human  force  throughout' 
the  world  is  recruited.  It  supplies  the 
blood  and  brawn  and  brain  of  the  race. 
A  nation  made  up  of  noblemen  and 
aristocrats  and  princelings  is  no  less  cer- 
tainly doomed  to  extinction  than  is  one 
consisting  wholly  of  abject,  groveling 
unintelligent  paupers.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  lesson  which  history  teaches. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  thought  with 
me  that  eacti  succeeding  generation  of 
boys  and  girls  reared  in  these  mountains 
would  be  an  improvement,  physically 
speaking,  on  their  parents.  Why  should 
they  not  be?  They  inhabit  a  healthful 
land.  They  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the 
mountains  and  drink  from  their  crystal 
fountains.  Their  circumstances  are  a 
guaranty  against  hunger  and  want  and 
poverty.  They  are  surrounded  by  plenty, 
and  everything  is  at  hand  to  add  to  their 
comfort,  as  well  as  to  the  r  peace  of 
mind,  which  latter  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  health  and  life.  These  blessings 
were  denied  to  many  of  the  older  genera- 
tion; and  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  improvement  in  these  directions 
should  be  marked  by  corresponding  im- 
provement in  others?  Then,  their  more 
correct  habits  of  life,  if  they  are  obeying 
the  rules  and  commandments  given  on 
the  subject,  must  be  of  profound  im- 
portance in  bringing  about  the  improve- 
ment referred  to.  Compliance  with  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  which  some  of  their 
parents  have  at  best  only  during  part  of 
their  lives  been  able  to  yield,  owing  to 
tradition,  ignorance,  inherited  tastes, 
etc.,  is  an  absolutely  certain  safeguard 
against  many  of  the  ills  and  weaknesses 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  All  this,  arguing 
from  a  merely  human  standpoint,  gives- 
promise  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Zion,  if  they  will  but  do  that  which  is 
required  of  them  for  their  own  good, 
will  attain  the  highest  degree  of  strength. 
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grace,  health  and  beauty  to  be  found 
among  the  children  of  men  anywhere.  In 
support  of  this  prospect,  too,  we  have 
promises  surer  and  safer  than  any  human 
theorj'. 

As  to  attaining  a  greater  measure  ot 
height,  I  have  noticed  very  many  more 
cases  where  the  boys  have  grown  taller 
than  theii  father  than  where  they  have 
failed  to  come  up  to  his  stature.  Per- 
haps, in  addition  to  aJl  the  other  advan- 
tages named  above,  the  habit  of  lifting 
up  the  head  to  look  at  our  towering 
mountains  is  an  encouragement  to  tall- 
ness,  just  as  some  horse-breeders,  at 
the  time  when  their  promising  colts  are 
about  to  acquire  their  permanent  form 
and  carriage  and  development,  feed  them 
from  a  high  manger  rather  than  from  a 
low  one  to  which  the  head  and  neck 
must  be  bent  down.  But  tillness  as 
a  feature  is  not  a  very  important  thing 
to  either  glory  in  or  mourn  over.  It  is 
an  incident,  rather  than  an  element,  in 
good  physical  development.  Other  things 
are  more  necessary  to  good  health  and 
good  looks,  to  saj  nothing  of  good  be- 
havior and  a  good  character,  than  mere 
length  of  legs  or  body.  As  to  the  in- 
ffuence  of  the  month  of  a  child's  birth 
in  defining  his  stature, — while  in  a 
family  where  I  am  well  acquainted  the 
tallest  man  was  born  in  June  and  the 
shortest  in  November,  thus  seeming  to 
support  the  theory  first  referred  to,  the 
next  tallest  and  the  next  shortest  exactly 
reversed  these  dates  respectively;  and 
the  shortest  girl  in  the  same  family  was 
born  in  the  month  when  according  to 
this  rule  she  should  have  been  the 
tallest.  It  will  not  be  of  much  profit, 
therefore,  for  any  reader  to  desire  or 
dread  (as  the  case  may  be)  tallness  by 
reason  of  being  born  in  any  particular 
month.  Such  an  idea  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  superstition  about  unlucky  birth- 


days or  months,  and  the  influences,  as 
manifested  in  various  gems  or  precious 
stones,  which  such  days  and  months 
exerted  upon  the  person;  or  like  the 
notion  that  those  who  would  be  soldiers 
ought  to  be  born  in  December,  while 
financiers  were  for  March,  poets  for  June, 
and  orators  for  September  birthdays 
respectively.  The  main  fact  for  us  all 
to  realize  is  that  we  are  born;  that  there 
has  been  a  great  purpose  in  our  being 
sent  into  the  world;  and  that,  the  Lord's 
help  being  constantly  sought  for,  the 
making  or  marring  of  ourselves  physi- 
cally (as  to  health)  and  morally  (as  to 
goodness)  is  largely  a  matter  resting  in 
our  own  hands. 

The  Editor. 


THE  RING  THAT  MOTHER  WORE. 


'Tis  only  a  tiny  love-token 

That  rests  on  my  finger  here; 
But  it  brings  to  my  mind  sweet  memories 

Of  a  loved  one,  ever  dear. 
It  tells  of  a  heart  that  was  faithful, 

Of  love  that  was  pure  and  true; 
A  life  lived  out  most  nobly 

For  the  go:)d  that  she  could  do. 

Oh!  my  eyes,  as  they  gaze  upon  it, 

Seem  to  catch  some  mystic  spell. 
For  the  land  seems  so  much  nearer 

Where  that  loved  one's  gone  to  dwell. 
I  think  of  all  her  virtues, 

And  pray  they  may  follow  me,  too, 
As  I  kiss  this  tiny  token 

Of  love  so  pure  and  true. 

So  I'll  wear  it  and  love  it  dearly, 

As  a  link  that  will  ever  bind 
My  heart  to  all  that  is  holy. 

And  true,  and  loving,  and  kind. 
The  memories  that  linger  around  it 

Are  sweeter  than  e'er  can  be  told, 
For  mother's  spirit  seems  hov'ring  o'er 

This  tiny  love-token  of  gold. 

Litcv  A.  Walker. 
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Our  Cittk  folks. 


HAUD  AND   FANNY. 


tCONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   718.) 

Among  other  things  sometimes  given 
to  Maud  and  Fanny  to  work  at  was  the 
churning  of  cream  to  make  butter. 

One  day  when  winter  was  diawing 
near  and  the  mornings  and  evenings 
were  cool,  the}*  churned  a  long  time  but 
the  butter  would  not  come.  The  cream 
seemed  thinner  than  it  had  been  at  other 
times  earlier  in  the  season. 

"Maud,"  said  Fanny,  when  they  began 
to  get  tired,  "this  thin,  poor  cream  is 
like  a  naughty  child  that  has  to  be 
scolded  and  whipped  a  great  deal  to 
make  it  behave  itself  and  do  as  it  should. 
And  the  thick,  rich  cream  which  we 
have  sometimes,  that  makes  butter  quick- 
ly with  no  trouble,  is  like  a  good  child 
who  loves  to  do  right." 

But  Maud  had  been  working  too  hard 
in  trying  to  bring  the  butter  to  want  to 
talk  with  Fanny.  So  she  said,  "I  don't 
rare  what  ii's  like!  It's  ugly,  hateful 
stuff,  and  I'd  like  to  throw  it  all  out.  I 
wouldn't  have  butter  that  it  would 
make!" 

Then  their  mother  came  with  a  pail 
partly  filled  with  warm  water.  The 
churn  was  an  old  fashioned  tin  one  with 
a  wooded  dasher  to  be  worked  by  hand. 
Sister  King  placed  the  churn  in  the  pail 
of  warm  water;  after  which  a  few  strokes 
of  the  dasher  brought  the  butter.  The 
cream  had  been  too  cold  and  needed 
warming. 

"Mother,"  said  Fanny,  "all  our  beat- 
ing would  not  bring  that  butter.  But 
the  warming  brought  it  at  once.  Cream 
is  like  children  sometimes;  it  does  more 
good  to  coax  than  to  scold  and  whip  it." 

"Yes,"  replied  Sister  King,  "the  cream 


needed  warming;  but  you  see  I  had  to 
whip  it  a  little  too,  while  it  was  warm- 
ing, to  bring  the  butter.  And  so  with 
children;  gentleness  and  firmness,  coax- 
ing and  correcting  are  all  necessary  to 
teach  them  the  lessons  they  must  learn 
in   life." 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Maud  and 
Fanny  went  with  some  other  little  girls 
for  a  walk  in  the  fields. 

There  was  a  great  mill-race  running 
through  the  fields,  and  as  the  day  was 
quits  warm,  some  of  the  girls  proposed 
that  they  all  take  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings  and  wade  in  the  water.  Maud 
and  Fanny  felt  sure  that  their  mother 
would  not  approve  of  their  doing  so, 
but  they  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
their  friends,  and  waded  in  with  the  rest. 
The  water  was  deep  and  cold,  and  soon 
they  all  got  out  of  it  again.  Fanny,  who 
was  the  least  of  the  children,  was  also 
the  last  to  climb  out  upon  the  slippery 
back.  As  she  did  so,  one  of  the  others 
asked  her  to  pull  a  rush  for  her;  which 
Fanny  did  with  considerable  effort.  As 
the  rush  came  up  suddenly,  while  Fanny 
was  pulling  at  it,  she  lost  her  footing 
and  fell  backward  into  the  river,  her 
head  down  stream. 

"Oh,  Maud,  come  quick,  Fanny's 
drowning!"  screamed  the  girl  who  had 
asked  for  the  rush. 

And  Fanny  would  have  been  drowned, 
sure,  had  not  Maud,  with  remarkable 
swiftness,  plunged  into  the  water  and 
saved  her. 

By  taking  off  some  portions  of  their 
wet  clothes,  and  spreading  them  to  dry 
in  the  warm  autumn  sunshine,  the  sisters 
were  able  to  go  home,  after  an  hour  or 
two,  without  fear  of  being  found  out. 
They  did  not  tell  their  mother  of  that 
day's  lesson  for  a  long  time.  But  they 
talked  it  over  between  themselves,  and 
concluded    it    was    wrong    and    unsafe  to 
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do  the  least  thing  which  they  thought 
their  mother  would  object  to;  also  that 
taking  long  walks  into  the  fields  was 
not  the  best  way  to  spend  their  Sabbath 
afternoons. 

Another  chapter  will  finish  this  story 
of  Maud  and  Fanny.  And  m  it  will  be 
told  how  they  spent  a  pleasant  Christ- 
mas. 

(CONCLUSION   NEXT   NUMBER.) 


A  LOVE  HATCH. 


Little  Miss  Pussy-cat  sat  in  the  closet, 

As  white  as  a  pure  flake  of  snow; 
Old  Mistress  Pussy-cat  slept  in  the  sunshine, 

And  blinked  now  and  then  in  its  glow. 
There  crept  through  the  hedge  a  feline  marauder, 

Seeking  perchance  a  wife  to  wed; 
Bearing  so  stately,  mien  so  uncommon, 

Kitty  was  captured  heart  and  head. 
They     purred     and     they    languished   till    Pussy 
awoke. 

Who  saw  at  a  glance  the  danger; 
With  proper  decorum  and  matronly  airs 

She  asked  the  nanje  of  the  stranger. 
"Thomas  Grimalkin,"  bold  spoke  the  intruder, 

"I  come  from  my  home  for  a  bride." 
"Sir  Thomas  Grimalkin,  I  think?"  said  the  dame; 

And  now  her  green  eyes  opened  wide. 
"No,  no.  Madam  Tabby,  I  am  not  a  Sir, 

Nor  boast  I  my  blood's  azure  hue; 
As  Thomas  Grimalkin  your  daughter  1  seek. 

As  Thomas  Grimalkin  I  sue." 
Then  up  in  an  instant  rose  Tabitha's  back; 

"No  plain  Mister  Thomas  for  me. 
For  only  with  rank  mj'  Katrina  shall  wed. 

Or  else  she  a  spinster  shall  be. 
Already,  thrice  over,  her  hand  IVe  refused 

To  knights  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
For  no  one  with  less  than  a  baronet's  rank 

Shall  lead  Katrina  to  the  altar." 
But  fancy  her  horror  to  see  little  Kate, 

Defiant,  at  once  turn  the  tide, 
"My  mother  can  wait  for  .Sir  Thomas,"   she  said, 

"But  you  can  have  me  for  your  bride." 
"This  changes  the  case,"  Grimalkin  now  spoke, 

"Since  you  plain  Thomas  will  marry. 
We  will  hie  to  the  church  at  once  to  be  wed, 

Not  even  an  hour  to  tarry." 
Miss    Kitty   dropped    low   on    her    knees    in    the 
grass. 


"Forgive  me,  dear  mother,"  she  said. 
"You  know  I  must  marry  the  one  of  my  choice. 

If  I  would  be  happy  when  wed." 
Grimalkin  stood  near,  and  looked  very  grave, 

Till  he  saw  the  mother  relent; 
Then  he  gave  her  his  card,  and  oa  it  she  read, 

"Lord  TVjomas  Grimalkin  of  Kent." 

London  Society. 


WHAT  KEPT  THE  NEW  CHIflNEY 
WAITING. 


A  NEW  chimney  was  going  to  be  built 
on  Grandpa's  house,  and  the  boys  were 
in  a  state  of  high  glee.  They  were  al- 
ways delighted  when  there  was  some- 
thing going  on,  and  this  would  be 
"something  like,"  Wayne  said. 

"Mike's  coming  to  mi.x  the  mortar, 
you  know,  and  carry  it  up  the  ladder  to 
the  mason.  He'll  tell  us  stories  noon- 
ings—  Mike's  such  fun!" 

"Yes,"  echoed  Casper,  "I  guess  he  is! 
You  spell  Mike's  kind  o'  fun  with  a  big 
F  and  a  big  U  and  a  big  N;  I  say, 
Wayne,  let's  go  get  his  hod  and  play 
we're  hod-carriers,  with  mud  for  mortar, 
you  know — come  on!" 

"Come  on!"  shouted  Wayne;  "it's 
leaning  up  against  the  barn.  Mike  left 
it  there  last  Friday  when  he  brought  his 
things  over. " 

On  the  waj'  to  the  barn  they  saw 
Grandpa  harnessing  Old  Molly  to  the  big 
blue  cart.  That  meant  a  beautiful,  jolty 
ride  down  to  the  orchard,  and  the  boys 
forgot  all  about  playing  hod  carrier. 
They  climbed   in  and  jolted  away. 

"Mike's  coming  tomorrow,  you  know, 
Grandpa,  and  the  mason,"  said  Casper, 
his  voice  quiver-q'iavering  over  the  jolts. 
"Oh,  goody!  '  cried  Wayne.  But  dear 
old  Grandpa  shook  his  white  head. 

"Not  tomorrow,  boys;  you'll  have  to 
wait  a  bit  longer.  I  sent  word  to  Mr. 
Keet    and     Mike    last    night     that    they 
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needn't  come  for    a    few    weeks    longer; 
I'd  decided  to  put  the  chimney  off." 

"Oh,  Grandpa!" 

Both  clear  little  voices  were  shrill  with 
disappointment.  Both  little  brown  faces 
fell.  Grandpa  did  not  speak  again  at 
once — he  was  guiding  Old  Molly  care- 
fully out  at  the  side  of  the  cart-road. 
The  boys  saw  a  little  crippled  butterfly 
fluttering  along  in  the  wheel-track — that 
was  why  Grandpa  turned  out.  Grandpa's 
big  heart  had  room  enough  in  it  for 
every  little  live  thing.  Back  in  the  track 
again,  further  on,   Grandpa  spoke. 

"I'll  show  you  why  we  must  wait  for 
the  new  chimney,  when  we  get  home, 
boys,"  he  said,  cheerily.  "You'll  agree 
with  me,  I  know.  It's  a  case  of  neces- 
sity." 

"But  I  don't  see  what  made  you  de- 
cide to,  Grandpa,"  Wayne  said,  soberly. 
Grandpa's  eyes  twinkled  under  their 
shaggy  brows. 

"A  little  bird  told  me  to,"  he  said,  and 
that  was  all  they  found  out  until  they 
got  home.  Then  the  same  little  bird 
told  them.  Grandpa  took  them,  up  into 
the  attic,  with  a  great  air  of  mystery. 
The  old  chimney  had  been  partly  taken 
away — half-way  down  to  the  attic  floor. 
Grandpa  tiptoed  up  to  it  and  lifted  them, 
■one  at  a  time,  to  peer  into  it. 

"Sh!  he  whispered,  softly:  "look 
sharp." 

And  there,  on  a  little  nest  of  mud, 
lined  with  thistledown  and  straws,  that 
rested  lightly  on  the  projecting  bricks, 
sat  the  little  bird!  She  blinked  her 
bright  eyes  at  the  kind  faces  peering 
down,  as  if  to  say: 

"Oh,  dear,  no;  I'm  not  afraid  of  you! 
Isn't  this  a  beautiful  nest?  so  exclusive 
and  safe!  There  are  four  little  speckly, 
freckly  eggs  under  me.  When  I've 
hatched  them  and  brought  up  my  babies 
in  the  way  well  educated  little   chimney- 


swallows  should  go,   then    you    can  build 
your  chimney,  you  know." 

So  that  was  why  Grandpa's  new  chim- 
ney had  to  wait. 

The   Outlook. 


FEED  nv    LAMBS. 


"Lov'st  thou  me?"  asked  Christ  of  Peter. 

Time's  great  wheel,  with  sounding  cams 
Rings  no  sentence  clearer,  sweeter. 

Than  the  echo,  "Feed  my  lambs!" 

"Lord  Thou  knowest  that  we  love  Thee!" 

Comes  the  answer  as  of  old; 
"Deeming  none  nor  aught  above  Thee , 

Lambs  we  gather  to  Thy  fold." 

Help  us  Lord  to  humbly  feed  them, 
With  Thy  pure,  celestial  food; 

Through  the  heavenly  gates  to  lead  them. 
Singing  songs  of  gratitude. 

Lula. 


FOR  THE  LETTER-BOX. 


Independence,  Kansas. 
Dear  Letter  Box:  1  trust  a  few 
lines  from  this  part  of  the  land  may  be 
interesting  to  :  ome  of  the  readers  of 
your  magazine.  We  live  on  a  farm 
thrc'^'  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  county  seat  of  Montgom- 
ery Co.  My  brother  Charles  and  I 
walk  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  school 
every  morning.  We  have  a  good  teacher 
and  a  good  school,  and  we  both  love  to 
attend.  About  six  weeks  ago  two  "Mor- 
mon" Elders,  H.  E.  Harrison  from  Utah, 
and  R.  W.  Fuller  from  Arizona,  came 
in  our  neighborhood.  They  were  the 
first  "Mormons"  we  had  ever  seen. 
They  visited  every  family  and  preached 
in  our  school  house.  Strict  attention 
was  paid  to  their  remarks,  and  all  were 
well    pleased    with    their  doctrine.      The 
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•night  following  we  invited  them  to  stay 
with  us.  During  the  evening  they  sang 
several  songs  which  delighted  us  very 
much.  Since  that  time  they  have  visited 
us  again  and  we  have  beconje  fast 
friends.  Papa  bought  a  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  the  Elders  gave  him  some 
books  and  papers  to  read.  He  is  now 
becoming  quite  interested  in  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  doctrines. 

Ida  As?nitssen,    age  lO  years. 


Bountiful,  Utah. 
Dear  LetterBox:  I  have  two  little 
rabbits — their  names  are  Lieutenant 
and  Margarete.  I  like  to  go  to  Primary 
and  Sunday  School.  Sometimes  I  speak 
pieces,  and  sing  songs  there.  I  am  not 
old  enough  to  get  baptized  yet,  and  will 
have  to  wait  a  year  and  a  half  longer. 
A  Patriarch  told  me  in  my  blessing  that 
I  would  go  on  a  mission. 

Mark  F.   Mariger,  age  dyi. 

Papa  wrote    this    for    me,    for    1    can't 
•spell,  but  I  told  him  what  to  write. 

Maf  k. 

Logan,  Utah. 
My  Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  the 
little  letters  in  the  Juvenile,  and  thought 
I  would  like  to  write  too.  We  are  hav- 
ing pleasant  times  up  here.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  Primary.  About  two 
years  ago  on  Easter  Sunday  I  and  two 
other  boys  went  out  with  our  eggs  to 
have  a  good  time.  We  came  home  in 
the  evening  and  went  to  do  the  chores 
at  my  friend's  place.  His  parents  came 
home  in  a  surrey,  and  I  climbed  up  in  it, 
but  just  as  I  was  getting  out  I  fell  back- 
ward, striking  my  head  on  an  old  wheel- 
barrow, cutting  a  severe  gash.  Two  days 
after  that  when  I  was  in  school  walking 
around  I  fell,  cutting  another  gash  in 
my  head,  almost  in  the  same  place.  A 
few  months    afterwards  I   was    cut   again 


in  the  same  place.  There  is  now  a  very 
large  scar  there.  I  still  live,  and  I  hope 
I  will  grow  up  to  be  a  good   man. 

Win.    Mortiiuei ,  age  to. 

Fairview,  Sanpete  Co.,  Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  little  letters  in  the  Juvenile  and 
they  please  me  very  much.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School,  Primary  and  every- day 
school. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  of  the  nice  surprise 
we  had  on  our  Primary  president.  Three 
of  the  largest  girls  were  the  committee. 
They  met  at  our  house  at  five  o'clock, 
and  at  seven  o'clock  we  went  up  to 
Sister  Tucker's.  We  walked  in  the 
front  room,  and  sang  'In  our  Lovely 
Deseret."  She  then  came  in  and  was 
very  much  surprised.  She  spoke  a  few 
words,  and  was  so  overcome  she  shed 
tears  of  joy.  We  then  gave  her  a  pres- 
ent, sang  again  and  a  nice  program  was 
rendered,  after  which  we  had  picnic  and 
games.  Seventy-two  Primary  children 
attended  the  party.  We  all  enjoyed  it 
very  much. 

Sina  Nielson,   age  1 1  years. 

Cambridge. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  of  one  miracle  among  many 
that  have  taken  place  at  our  house.  One 
year  ago  today  i  .Sept.  2li)  my  little 
brother  Valess  was  burned  nearly  to 
death.  Nobody  thought  he  could  live. 
He  was  delirious  for  three  weeks,  but  we 
all  fasted  and  prayed  for  him  nearly  all  the 
time,  and  he  was  prayed  for  in  meeting, 
and  he  gained  nicely,  and  at  seven 
months  he  could  move  around  on  the 
bed.  But  when  he  could  get  on  the 
iloor  he  could  not  straigiiten  up-  his 
kidneys  were  so  affected.  One  morning 
when  Mama  was  getting  breakfast  he 
said  if  we   would    fast    and  pray   for  him 
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he  would  be  all  right.  We  did  so  and 
in  one  half  hour  he  raised  up  as  straight 
as  anyone,  and  could  walk  a  little. 
Where  his  body  is  well  there  is  not  a 
scar  and  he  is  all  well  except  across  his 
hip  and  across  his  back.  He  is  full  of 
faith  and  very  happy.  God  blesses 
those  who  trust  in  Him. 

Verna  Dewey. 


Basin,    Idaho. 
Dear    Letter-Box:     I    will    tell    you 
about     my     birdies.      I     have    two— one 
yellow    and    one   old    gold   color.      They 
eat  apple  and  bird  seed  and  cabbage. 
I   have  four  sisters  and  three  brothers. 
Nettie    Wells,   age  ~  years. 


Ogden,  Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  Although  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  written  to  your 
readers,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege 
to  do  so. 

I  am  a  Latter-day  Saint,  and  hope 
that  the  Lord  will  grant  that  I  may 
always  remain  faithful  to  my  religion. 
I  think  the  Lord  is  very  good  to  us, 
because  He  sent  us  a  little  baby  boy. 
He  is  very  merciful  to  us,  also,  for  last 
winter  my  little  sister,  who  was  the 
baby  then,  took  sick  and  nearly  died 
with  pneumonia;  but  by  faith  in  the 
Lord  and  the  administration  of  the 
Elders,  she  was  healed.  She  took  it 
again  and  nearly  died,  but  we  had  the 
Elders  come  in  very  often  and  admin- 
ister to  her  and  she  was  soon  feeling 
well.  She  is  now  quite  fat,  strong  and 
healthy. 

My  little  brother,  v;ho  is  now  five 
years  old,  also  had  the  pneumonia  when 
he  was  five  months  old.  The  doctor 
nearly  gave  him  up:  and  one  morning 
when  he  came,  he  said  that  he  expected 
to  see  crape  on  the  door,  but  to  his 
great  surprise  he  found  him  much  better. 


And  he  kept  getting  better  until  he  was 
well.  This  was  because  we  had  the 
Elders  come  and  administer  to  him  very 
often. 

These  are  testimonies  to  me  that  the 
Lord  lives,  and  will  bless  us  and  hear 
our  prayers. 

Florence  Farr,   age  ii  years. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  We  like  the  little 
letters  and  the  mother's  letters  too.  One 
mother  hoped  we  would  tell  about  pay- 
ing tithing.  We  have  always  paid 
tithing,  and  the  Lord  has  always  blest 
us  in  many  things. 

Charley  Bridge,  age  lo  years. 
Lehi  Bridge,  age  IJ   years. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  DESERET. 


To  the  children  I  meet  in  the  wide  citv  street, 

Or  in  forest's  still  shady  home, 
Who  of  me  inquire  if  the  youth  I  admire 

Do  ever  from  virtue  roam — 
I  answer,  "Perhaps  the  little  chaps 

Once  in  a  while  do  wrong. 
But  their  greatest  delight  is  in  doing  the  right, 

And  they  do  not  leave  it  long." 

So  whenever  the  boys  in  my  school  make  a  noise, 

Or  I  hear  them  practicing  "swear," 
Or  girls  do  not  mind,  or  are  cross  and  unkind, 

Their  treasures  unwilling  to  share, 
I  call  them  to  my  side,  and  my  grief  do  not  hide, 

.\s  to  them  I  reprovingly  say: 
"^My  dears,  I  must  own,  no   good  'Mormons'  I've 
known 

Would  ever  behave  in  that  way." 

The  children  of  every  clime  I  love, 

Of  every  color  and  tongue. 
E'en  the  peasant's  child,  when  loving  and  mild. 

Or  the  haughty  Spaniard's  son; 
But  of  all  those  yet,  whom  I  have  met, 

In  land  or  by  the  sea, 
Where   in  union  they  thrive,  as  "the  bees  in  a 
hive,"* 

They're  a  trifle  the  dearest  to  me. 

Al.  Orr,  Oregon. 

*In  Deseret. 


W.  ».  F'lERCE, 


iMii'SGruiiEn 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

S«hool,  Chuweh,   Opepa     pOt^fllTOf^E 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    •      UTAH. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


$100  REWARD,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science 
has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages  and  that  is 
Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  the  only  positiTe  cure 
now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being 
a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  system,  thereby  destroyin;;  the  foundation  of 
the  disease,  nnd  givins  the  patient  strength  by  build- 
ing up  the  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in 
doing  its  work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faitli 
in  its  curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for 
list  of  testimonials. 
Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SH.  vE    z  OUR      And  when  you  get  a 
MOrlBV dollar,  deposit  it  with 

2:iOIN'3 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


Liorenzo  Snow, 
Preekletjt. 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


f^^CA^.^  ^, 


'^so, 


'Is 


'"^-^ 


Wp 


'FHiJONES 

A  NEW  UNidN  TWILLED  SlUC'ROOfS  L  op 


RE-COVER  YOUR  OWN  UMBRELLA. 

The  Adjustable  "  Roof"  fits  any  frame,  requires 
no  sewing,  and  can  be  put  on  in  a  minute.  You 
can  re-cover  your  own  umbrella  without  the  slight- 
est trouble  or  moments  delay. 

Take  the  measure  (to  the  fraction  of  an  inch)  of 
your  old  umbrella;  count  the  number  of  outside 
ribs ;  state  if  the  center  rod  is  steel  or  wood  ;  send  to  us  with  $1.00 
and  we  will  mail  postpaid,  a  Union  Twilled  Sill<  25  or  26  inch  Ad- 
justable "  Roof "  (27  or  28  inch,  $1.25  ;  29  or  30  inch,  J?i. so).  Um- 
brella "  Roofs"  all  sizes  and  prices  from  50  cents  to  $8.00  each, 
according  to  quality.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  in  every 
particular,  send  the  "roof"  back,  and  we  will  refund  the 
money  at  once,  including  stamps  you  have  used  for  post- 
age. Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  Roofs  "  sold. 
Booklet,  "  Umbrella  Economy"  with  simple  instruc- 
O^r^^^^^  tions  necessary  with  your  order. 

All  first-class  dealers  sell  Jones  Umbrella  "Roofs." 

The  Joncs-Muilen  Co.,  396-398  Broadway.  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  the  bighest  grades  of  Uoibrellas  to  tbe  lur{>est  storeti  in  the  world. 


■  P'^s^S'SKft^^iHfts, 


SPECIAL  MAKE  OF 
TELESCOPE  CASES  FOR  ^  ^  Jt 

TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
BY  OLIVER  R.  MEREDITH, 

Trunk  (VlanufaetufeP  and  Bisyele  Dealer, 

29  e-  Pirst  South- 

SILVER  BROS.  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

MACHINE  SHOP  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

Mining  Machinery,  Soft  and 
Chilled  Wheels,  Mining  Cars,  Etc. 
G^iriD  &  CORRUGATE  piiOUR  filllLili  ROIlLlS. 


Telephone  456 
JOS.  A.  SILVER,  Manager. 


149  W.  North  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Solid  Gold  Rings  ffon^  $1  50up. 
Boys'  Watehes  $1.50. 

Gold  Filled, Liadies'  Watehes  $9,00  up. 
Diamond,  Bngagen^ent  and  Wedding  Rings. 

Special  attention  to  mail  orders.     Everj'thing 
guaranteed  as  represented. 

HENRY  REISER,  12  EAST  first  south 


"flODED  UPOH." 

BY  NEPHI  ANDERSON. 
A  Storv  Illustrating  the  Basic 
Principles  of  "riormonism." 

Two  characters,  faithful  in  their  Pre- 
existent  state,  are  "Added  Upon"  by 
coming  to  mortality.  Faithful  again 
in  earth's  school,  they  have  glory 
"Added  Upon"  their  heads  forever 
and  ever  in  the  beautiful  life  to  come. 

A  story  full   of  suggestion.     Read  it  and  you 
will  send  a  copy  to  your  friend. 


Paper, 

(Postpaid)    25  Cents 

Cloth, 

(Postpaid)    50  Cents 

FOR  SALE  BY 

,^ 

Geo.  0«  Cannon  &  Sons  Co. 


^^V^i^^p''' 


The 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 


LHAVK  SALT  LAKE  OITT: 

The  "Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Eansas  City,  Den- 
ver and  Park  City 700  a.m. 

The  "Overland  Limited"  for  Chicago, 
St.   I'aul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Eansas 

City  and  Denver ii:45  a.m. 

The  "Atlantic  Express"  for  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver .     6:40  p.m. 


ARRITB  SALT  LAKB  OITT: 

No.  5.  The  "Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Eansas  City,  Denver 
and  Park  City. 

No.  1.  The  "Overland  Limited"  from  Chi- 
cago St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver 3:00  p  m. 

No.  i.  The  "Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Eansas 
City  and  Denver 3:30  a.m. 


CURRENT  Tine  TABLE. 
In  Effect  June  1,1899. 


.S:00p.m. 


eity  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telepbona  No.  6«6. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nlghtc 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  Is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quloEeet 
time  to  Mo.  Rlv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  OLAY,  Oeneral  Agent. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAEB  OITT. 

No.   3— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 2:15  p.  m. 

No.   i — For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 9:06  p.  m. 

No.  6 — For  Bingham,  Lehi,  Provo,  Heber, 
Manti,  Belknap,  and  all  intermediate 
points 8:35  a.  m. 

No.   S— For  Eureka,  Payson,   Heber,   Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 6:00  p.m. 

No.   8— For  Ogden and  the  West 9:06 p, m. 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the'West 9:45  a,  m. 

No.  43.— For  Park  Olty 8  30  a.  m, 

No.   9— For  Ogden,  Intermediate  and  West  .13:01  p.  m. 

AEETVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

No.  1— From  Provo,  Grand  JuncClon  and  the 

East _ (:30a,  m. 

No.  3 — From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

Bast R:66p.m. 

No.  5— From  Provo,  Heber,  Bingham ,  Eureka, 

Belknap,  Manti  and  intermediate  points  6:55  p.m. 

No.  3— From  Ogden  and  the  West 3:05  p.m. 

So.  4— Prom  Ogden  and  the  West 7:66  p.m. 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Heber,  Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 10:00  a.m. 

No.  41.— From    Park  Olty 5:46p.m. 

No.  6— From  Ogden  and  Intermediate  points    8 :25  a.  m. 

Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing Oara  from  Salt  Lake  Olty  to  San  Francisco,  Salt 
Lake  Olty  to  Denvervla  Grand  Junction,  andSaltLake 
Olty  to  Eansas  Olty  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  points. 


TICKET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND  SOUTH  STREET. 

(POSTOFFIOB  OOBNBB.) 
D.  0.  DODGE,    S.  H.  BABOOOK,    GEO.  W.  HEINTZ, 
Gen'l  Manager,      Traffic  Manager.      ActlngG.  P.  A. 


(When  writins    plaas*   aaotion  thii  pap«r.) 


NOW  RCHDY  rOR  DELIVERY. 

Y.M.M.i.  A.  AND  MISSIONARY 
HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK.  ^ 

A    collection   of  Hymns  and    Songs  Set    to   Music,  adapted 
especially  for  use  of  Mutual  Improvement  Asssociations  and 
Missionaries    in    their    religious    service    and    their    social 
entertainments. 
COnPILED  AND   ARRANGED  BY 

PROK.    E.    STEPHENS, 

Central  Musical  Director  for  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  and  Leader  of  the  Salt  Lake  Taber- 
nacle Choir. 

This  little  work  contains  a  choice  selection  of  our 
favorite  hymns  and  songs,  arranged  for  male  and  mixed 
voices.  It  is  printed  and  bound  in  a  form  suitable  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket. 

THE  PRICE  IS  $3.00  PERIDOZEN,  NET. 

Send  orders  \o  ^  ^  ^ 

GEO.  Q.  CAHI40H  St  sons  C0|WPAHV, 

SHIiT  IlflKH   CITY. 

CLEANLINESS   IS   felEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 

Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Confar«nce  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 


^TKi?dSou\^tSt^eer 


?rbe  Salt  Xake 
Ibot  Sprinas 
Sanitarium  •  •  • 


Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  j»  ^ 


Prluate  Pluitses 

and  tub  Batbs.  •  «  • 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


see 

Everything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Uanner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


Our  building  and  office  Is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  ^ake  City,  -  -  UUh. 

0.  W.  HARVCY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


Oreflon  Snon  Line  R.  R., 

Operating  1421  miles  of  Railroad 
through  the  thriving  States  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  tbe  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Pour  Daily  Trains  Between 
gAXiT  LAKE  omr  and  OGDEN 

Th»  POPUIifl^  IilHE  to  all  Utah  IBining  OistPiets 

THE  ONIiY  ROAD  TO  MEROUR. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  AIjIj  points  east. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


till  SI. 


— AND— 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Buy  your  ticket*   via    the    "SHORT    UNE," 
Utah's  Pa8te»t  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  TItKet  Office,  1 00  W.  2nil  South,  Silt  Lake  City. 


8.  W.  ECOLBS, 
G«n'l  Traffic  Mgr. 


D.  E.  BUBLBY, 
Qen.  Pais.  &  Ticket  Agt 


W.  H.  BANOBOFT, 
Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Mana^^er. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  {seats  free)  to  holders  ol 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call   on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 


H.  B.  KOOSEB, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A. 


E.  J.  FLYNN, 

T.  P.  A. 


•     105  W.  M  Soyth,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A  , 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE. 


NEW  YORK  ■  SOUTHAMPTON  -(ZT) 


Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.m. 

Returning,     Sail     SATURDAYS 

oalling  at  Cherbourg  same  day 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 
Steamers  of  this  service  carry  only  Second  Cabin  and 
Steerage  Passengers. 


THE 

RED  STAR 

LINE. 


New  York-Antwerp 

Sailing  WEDNESDA  YS  at  Noon. 

BELGIUM,  'tP' 

Oneof  IheShortett,    SWITZERLAND,     j. 
Cheapen,      Beet    HOLLAND,  ,^ 

Route,  t, .  .  .      The  RHYNE,        i 
FRANCE  pJ*  ITALY,  t 


INTERNATIONAL     NAVIGATION    CO.,      Chicago,  ill 

W.  C.  SPENCE,    Agent,  -  -  SAL.T    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

(Wbeo  writing    please   mention  this  paper.) 


George  Q.  Cannon 

&  Sons  Co. 

Have  the  largest  assortment  of 
Miscellaneous  Books  in  Utah. 


BOOKS 


I  ™  wnu  f^iiTiiinniic^  I 

+ 


of  the  Old  Standard   Authors. 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

TOY  PICTURE  BOOKS 

t  in  Colors,  on  Linen  or  Paper,  and  all  the  late  Books 


t;++++4.++++++++++4.+++++*  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  day. 


GEORGE 


GANNON    &    SONS    G9. 


DflYNES  IttUSIG  COIttPflNY, 


Successors  to  DAYNES  &  CO  ALTER. 

■»¥•     THE     LEKDING     7«5VJSIO     DEKLERS.     -M  «■ 
OHIOKERING,        ^  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY 

FISHEK  and  I  RJANOS.  ^^^'  Orders.  and  y  ORGAHXi 

BTERIiING  j  CTTTALOGUC  TREE.  STERLING       ) 

.^^  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book,  j* 


li 


J.  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090. 


EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSI&. 


Scenic  liNE°^™^ World 


DENVER^ 
RIO  GRANDt 
RAI LROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «» 


NORTHWEST 


...TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


R  F.  NEVINS.  Gener.il  AgenI  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

SALT  LAKE  OTY.  UTAH,  DENVER,  COLO. 


CARPETS 


AND 


DRAPERY 

Our  department  in  the  above  line 
of  goods  is  replete  with  the  latest 
ideas.  We  keep  right  in  the  front. 
Our  goods  always  bright  and  new. 
Consult  us  for  Draperywork.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  assist  you. 


H.  DISWOODEY  FOHKITORE  CO. 


Salt  LaKe  City. 


Z.  C.  7^^.  I. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  importation  of 

General  Merchandise. 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for 
the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 
Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE 
OR  RETAIL. 


lain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


THE  VALUE  OF  IT. 

The  value  of  first-class  baking  powder  in 
the  cooking  is  a  great  deal  more  than  many 
people  admit.  Three  Crown  Baking  Powder 
has  done  more  to  give  wholesome,  reliable 
baking  to  those  who  are  interested  in  having 
digestible,  healthful  food  than  any  other  arti- 
cle for  culinary  use.  It  is  put  up  in  many 
sizes  and  is  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
to  give  entire  satisfaction.  A  sixteen  ounce 
can  for  25cts.  will  prove  an  economy  as  an 
investment  and  asatisfaction  as  a  food  benefit. 

Three  Crown  Baking  Powder,  Three  Crown  Spices  and  Three  Crown  Extracts 
were  awarded  Gold  Medals  at  the  last  State  Fair.  Ask  for  them,  and  refuse  all  substi- 
tutes. 


HEWLETT  BROS.  60..  -  Salt  LaK6  Gl. 

[WHKN  WKITINO  PI.KASX  UBNTION  THIS  PAPBR.] 


